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ABSTRACT 


REVOLUTIONARY TABASCO IN THE TIME OF TOMAS GARRIDO CANABAL, 
1922-1935: A MEXICAN HOUSE DIVIDED 


SEPTEMBER 2004 
KRISTIN A. HARPER, B.A., BOSTON DINIVERISTY 
M.A., NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Ph.D., UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS AMHERST 


Directed by: Professor Katherine Bliss 


This dissertation is a regional study of Mexico during the reform phase of the 
Mexican Revolution. It analyzes the relationship between governing authorities and civil 
society in the southeastern state of Tabasco during the lengthy tenure of revolutionary 
strongman Tomas Garrido Canabal (1922-1935). Using a variety of previously untapped 
sources, this dissertation evaluates popular reactions to the governing mechanisms and 
cultural radicalism of the garridistas. It assesses how revolutionary labor policies, 
educational initiatives, anticlerical campaigns, and other reform measures, were received 
by Tabasco’s diverse population. Ultimately, it concludes that while the garridistas were 
able to amass something of a popular following, the ideological intolerance and 
institutional rigidity of the Garrido State undermined the democratizing promise of its 
reformist agenda. 

To a great extent, the governing rigidity of the garridistas can be explained by the 
repeated efforts of their political opponents to overthrow them. These “enemy” schemes, 
which had local, regional, and national dimensions, were more and less successful. That 


the Garrido regime successfully weathered attacks on its rule for better than twelve years 


was due to the popular mobilization of its most loyal constituencies and the intervention 
of federal authorities. At a broader level, then, this thesis reflects on the complex way in 


which power was mediated and maintained in revolutionary Mexico. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ENDURING CONTROVERSY OF TOMAS GARRIDO CANABAL 


In 1943, Tomas Garrido Canabal, the controversial former governor of Tabasco, 
died in a Los Angeles, California hospital room at the age of fifty-two.’ While most 
observers attributed his death to cancer, some of Garrido’s most trenchant cries maintain 
that he died of syphilis, the implication being that his well-known sexual exploits had, in 

. A a * 
the end, kitted him. Disagreement over Garrido’s cause of death, however, is not the only 
detail about his last days that hovers between truth and legend. Depending on their point of 
view, or what information they have been exposed to, today’s Tabascans highlight one or 
other of two competing scenarios Involving the moribund Garrido’ thoughts about a 
possible afterlife. One version has it that the former governor, who in the 1920s and 1930s 
earned a reputation as perhaps Mexico’s most rabidly anticlerical politician, refused last 
rites as he lay dying, adhering to his anticlerical precepts to the end. His detractors, 
however, anxious to portray Garrido as a hypocrite, alleged that two nuns and a priest kept 
vigil during his last hours, suggesting that behind all his anticlerical bluster was aman of 
faith.” 

Today, more than sixty years after his death, Tomas Garrido Canabal and the 


policies he undertook as Tabasco’s revolutionary stronginan are still subject to passionate 


“Fallecié en Los Angeles El Lic. Tomas Garrido Canabal.” El Universal, April 9, 1943. 

* 1 first heard the rumor that Garrido died of syphilis from a Tabascan economist and wriler who prefers 10 
remarm anonymous. Most accounts report that he died of cancer. See. for example. Baltasar Dromundo. 
Tomds Garrido: Su vida y su leyenda (Mexico: Editoral Guarania, 1953), p. 171. 

* Alan Kirshner, Tomds Garrido Canabal y el movimiento de los Camisas Rojas. Trans. Ana Mendizabal 
(Mexico D.F.: SepSetentas, 1976), p. 181. Baltasar Dromundo countered the conversion rumors by citing 
Garrido’s decision to be cremated, a ritual prohibited to Catholics. arguing that this “proved that Garrido 
the iconoclast was nota fake, [he] died as he had lived...unshakably faithful to the doctrines he'd 
professed.” Tomas Garrido: Su vida y su leyenda, p. 171. Alan Kirshner sustains Dromundo’s assessment 
in hts work cited above, p. 181. 


debate, particularly among Tabascans, but among other Mexicans, as well. Certain 
individuals can barely contain their disgust as they relate one version or other of his 
anticlerical excess, dictatorial style, or sexual philandering. They point to the ways in 
which his regime harassed and even killed its opponents, dredging up any number of 
dastardly deeds as examples of his hatefulness. Others praise Garrido for his reformist 
zeal and his genuine compassion for and involvement with Tabasco’s downtrodden. 
They credit him with inching Tabasco further into the modern age, citing among other 
things, the regime’s road building campaign and dramatic advances in the realm of 
education. Others still, see a complex political figure who in embracing seemingly 
contradictory principles, steadfastly eludes facile categorization.” 

Charismatic and forceful, Tomas Garrido was the principal caudillo of Tabascan 
politics between 1922 and 1935.° During that time he was elected to two (non- 


consecutive) terms as governor, first in 1922 and again in 1930. Briefly ousted from 


power in 1923, Garrido was restored to the governor's chair in 1924, and for the next 


* For a discussion of the polarized views of garridismo and an invitation to pursue less ideologically-driven 
studies of the era, see. Carlos E. Ruiz and Jorge Abdo Francis. El hombre del sureste: Relacién documental 
del archivo particular de Tomas Garrido Canabal, vol. ] (Universidad Juarez Aut6noma de Tabasco and 
Secretaria de Gobernacién, Archivo General de la Nacion. 2002). pp. 11-12. Controversial leaders. of 
course, Often inspire literature heavier in polemics than empirical fact. Juan Peron of Argentina being a 
prime example. For analysis of this phenomenon see, Cristian Buchrucker, “Interpretations of Peronism: 
Old Frameworks and New Perspectives.” as well as the introductory essay in Peronisni and Argentina, 
James P. Brennan, ed. (Wilmington. DE: Scholarly Resources Inc.. 1998). 

> The Garrido period has spawned a sizable body of literature. of which only a spare sample is listed here. 
The most widely-cited analysis of Tabasco during the Garrido era is Carlos Martinez Assad’s. E! 
laboratorio de la revolucion: El Tabasco garridista (Mexico: Siglo Veintiuno Editores. 1979). Other 
Important studies include. Enrique Canudas, Tropico rojo: Historia politica y social de Tabasco, los ajios 
garndistas 1919-1934 (Villahermosa. Tabasco: Gobierno del Estado de Tabasco. 1989): Marcela Tostado 
Gutierrez, El intento de liberar a un pueblo: Educacioén y magisterio tabasqueno con Garrido Canabal. 
1924-1935 (Mexico: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia. 1991); Ramona Isabel Pérez Bertruy. 
Tomas Garrido Canabal y la conformacion del poder revolucionario tabasquenio, 1914-192] 
(Villahermosa. Tabasco: Secretaria de Educacion. Cultura y Recreacién. 1993): Alan M. Kirshner, “Tomas 
Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Redshirt Movement." Ph.D. diss. New York University. 1970: Stanley 
Rex Ridgeway. “The Cooperative Republic of Tomas Garrido Canabal: Developmentalism and the 
Mexican Revolution.” Ph.D. diss.. Department of History at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
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eleven years, he and an assortment of (more and less competent) family members and 


Keological loyalists churned the political machinery of Tabasco.” ‘Their policics aimed 1o 


modernize agricultural production, promote “rational” co-educational schooling, 
climinate the influence of the Catholic Church, increase women’s Parlicipalion in 
political life, improve transport and communications, prohibit the consumption of hard 
alcohol and promote the “general well-being” of Tabascans. ‘These were ambitious 
projects ina state noled for widespread indigence, a weak educational infrastructure and 
the oppressive labor regimes associated with exporl-orienicd plantation agriculture and 
Ihe extraction of tropical hardwoods. However, ‘Vabasean revolutionary officials 
undertook their reform program with such intensity thal their slate was dubbed the 
“laboratory of the Revolution.” 

Tabasco, which is located in southeasiern Mexico, had a minimal Impacl on 
revolutionary processes during the armed phase of the Mexican Revolution (1910-1917). 


However, during the reconstruction or reform phase of the Revolution (1920-1940) 


Tabasco, along with such regional neighbors as Yucatan and Veracruz, enacted vigorous 


Hill, 1996; and Trinidad Vorres Vera, Miyeres y utopta: Tabasco garridista (ViMahermosa, Tabasco: 
Universidad Juarez Aut6uoma de ‘Tabasco, 2001), 

"When Garrido limsell’ was not occupying the governor's chair his unconditional loyalists were. Por this 
reason comtemporary Observers and historians alike lave seen Mit to characterize ‘Tubasco between the yeas 
1922-1935 as the Garrido cra, In this study 1 will make frequent references to garridismo and the 
garridistas. Vie list should be understood as the project or philosophy of social chage intended to create 
“class harmony” aud promote individual and collective respousibility. Hsought to have a practical cfleet tu 
socicty by enacting protective labor laws, expanding the reach of education, SPOUSOriy pPropresstve 
relorms, and developiug an ethos of anticlericalism, (Coutradictions in the application of this plilosoplry 
Will be addressed in this thesis, but need wot bog us down here). Garridistas, meanwhile, should be 
tuiderstood as Chose individuals who identified with or considered themselves followers of this 
philosophy/programn. 

This quote, which ortginates with Lazaro Cardenas, iuspired the tile for Carlos Martiuez Assad’s classic 
1979 study of Garrido-era Tabasco, Other “laboratories of the revolution” iucluded Veracruz, Michoacan, 
Sonora aud Yucatan, See, Adrian A, Bates, Ay if Jesus Walked on Barth: Cardenismo, Sonora, aud the 
Mexican Revolution (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources Ine., 1998), p. ES: and Gilbert M. Joseph, 
Revolution from Withont: Yucatan, Mexico, and the United States, 1880 1924 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982), p. 102. 


social reform policies.® By 1920, of course, the Mexican Revolution had shifted from a 
movement aimed at political reform to one characterized by its promise of radical 
agrarian and social change. Although Tabasco under Garrido Canabal did not experience 
an agrarian revolution, the creative revolutionary experiment that transpired within its 
borders during his many years in power meaningfully affected the lives of many of its 
residents. Most remembered for his strident anticlericalism, Garrido and his governing 
entourage introduced a number of creative reform initiatives intended to elevate the 
standard of living for Tabasco’s poor majority. 

Not surprisingly, some Tabascans refused to accept the revolutionary vision 
advocated by Garrido, and they Challenged his mandate (with varying degrees of success) 
during his many years in power. One victory for his opponents occurred in 1923. Less 
than a year after he took office, rebels linked to the national uprising headed by Adolfo 
de la Huerta toppled Garrido from the governor’s chair. Thou gh he was shortly restored 
to power, the rebellion had a decisive effect on Garrido’s approach to governance. 
Already prone to act aggressively toward those who opposed its revolutionary platform, 
the Garrido government would accentuate these tendencies following the rebellion. 
(Indeed, throughout the 1920s, “reactionaries” and “delahuertistas” became handy code 


words to describe enemies of the regime). The Garrido regime, then, though widely 


credited for its innovative social policies, would also earn a reputation for arbitrariness. 


‘ The phenomenon of “proconsular rule” explains how states such as Tabasco and Yucatan, which had 
been relatively quiescent during the armed phase of the revolution, emerged as bastions of socio-political 
radicalism during the period of reconstruction and reform. During the constitutionalist era, revolutionaries 
from northern (and sometimes central Mexico. as was the case with Francisco Mugica) were sent to 
southern Mexico as governors and generals, frequently importing “political radicalism” into the region. 
See Alan Knight's informative discussion of proconsular rule in southern Mexico in, The Mexican 
Revolution (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. [1986] 1990) vol. 2, pp. 236-251; and vol. 1. p. 367. 


This thesis argues that although Garrido counted on a good deal of popular 
support during his long stay in power, his regime lost the sympathy of many would-be 
supporters by adopting an ideologically and institutionally rigid form of government. 
Preoccupied to a fault with the question of loyalty, the Garrido regime undermined the 
democratizing impulse of what many observers agree was an impressive suite of social 
reforms. A tendency to rely on coercive tactics is explained by the repeated efforts of 
Garrido’s political opponents to overthrow him.” However, the manner in which the 
garridistas responded to these security concerns amounted to something of a Catch-22. 
For in their attempt to make themselves less vulnerable to their political enemies, 
garridista authorities adopted a defensive governing posture, the effect of which was to 
alicnate potential supporters. Its controversial governing style notwithstanding, the 
Garrido regime’s success in delivering services and opportunities to the state’s most 
marginal areas reminds us why, among some Tabascans anyway, his popularity has 


lasted, '° 


A Regional Study in National Perspective 


One of the truisms of the Mexican Revolution is that it occurred differently in the 


various regions of the Republic. This has been demonstrated in a voluminous 


” One can hardly blame Garrido for being paranoid. In addition to being ousted from power during the de 
la Huerta rebellion, Garrido’s regime was tn 1926 the object of a multi-ticred conspiracy that stretched all 
the way to Mexico City. And. if that were not enough, Garrido was targeted for assassination on more than 
one occasion. 

In February of 2002 1 attended a mecting in Vicente Guerrero, a Chontal village in Centla, Tabasco. 
During the gathering at the newly-inaugurated Indigenous University, one of the speakers invoked with 
admiration the memory of Tomas Garrido Canabal, whose regular visits to the pucblo tn the 1920s and 
1930s are talked about to this day. 


historiography devoted to provincial Mexico during the revolutionary years.!' This 
dissertation’s most obvious home is in the field of Mexican regional and revolutionary 
history, and it intends to shed light on the social, political, cultural, and economic 
processes that unfolded in southeastern Mexico during the period of reconstruction. 
Crucial to this endeavor is developing an understanding of how events in Tabasco related 
to events 1n the nation at large. 

Regional studies carry more interpretive power if they are situated in national 
context. One aim of this dissertation, then, 1s to evaluate the relationship between local 
and national powerbrokers.'” Garrido’s tenure as Tabasco’s polemical strongman 
coincided closely with the leadership exercised at the national level by Alvaro Obregon 
(president of Mexico between 1920-1924) and Plutarco Elfas Calles (president between 


1924-1928, and Jefe Maximo, or power behind the presidency, until 1935).'*> The 


"' The literature is extensive. An early call to the regional (local) approach can be found in, Luis Gonzalez 
y Gonzalez” Invitacién a la microhistoria (México: Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 1973). Apparently 
responding to the call, Mexico scholars have, over the last twenty-five years unleashed a wave of regionally 
focused monographs and edited volumes. See, among others, Romana Falcon, El agrarisnio en Veracruz: 
la etapa radical (1928-1935) (México: El Colegio de México, 1977); Heather Fowler-Salamini. Agrarian 
Radicalism in Veracruz, 1920-1938 (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1978); Gilbert M. Joseph, 
Revolution from Without: Yucatan, México and the United States, 1880-1924 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982): Dudley Ankerson, Agrarian Warlord: Saturnino Cedillo and the Mexican 
Revolution in San Luis Potosi (DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 1984); Thomas Benjamin and 
Mark Wasserman, eds. Provinces of the Revolution: Essays on Regional Mexican History, 1910-1929 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1990); and Adrian A. Bantjes, As if Jesus Walked on 
Earth: Cardenismo, Sonora, and the Mexican Revolution (Wilmington. DE: Scholarly Resources Inc., 
1998). A useful diagnostic and prescriptive article for those who would pursue regional history can be 
found in Paul J. Vanderwood’'s piece. “Building Blocks but Yet No Building: Regional History and the 
Mexican Revolution.” Mexican Studies/Esmdios Mexicanos, 3:2 (1987). Alan Knight's broad synthesis of 
revolutionary Mexico, The Mexican Revolution, pays close attention to how the Revolution played out 
throughout Mexico’s vast republic, prompting a distinguished interpreter of Mexico's provinces to praise it 
as a “regional history writ large.” See. Mark Wasserman, “The Mexican Revolution: Region and Theory. 
Signifying Nothing?” Latin American Research Review (hereafter LARR) 25:1 (1990), p. 237. 

"In his study of revolutionary Sonora, Adrian Bantjes emphasizes the importance of analyzing “national- 
level linkages.” noting that “local and national history were articulated in a dialectics of power.” As if Jesus 
Walked on Earth, p. xv. 

'* First and foremost an obregonista, Garrido would strengthen his ties to President Calles following 
Obreg6n’s assassination in 1928. According to Baltasar Dromundo’s somewhat dramatic telling of it, the 
death of Obrego6n—the man to whom Garrido’s political ambitions and fortunes were ted—prompted 
Garrido to dash off a telegram to Calles. According to Dromundo, Garrido’s brief message to President 


‘ 


mutually beneficial patron-client relationship that developed between Garrido and these 
men goes a long way in explaining the longevity of his rule. On more than one occasion, 
interventions from national leaders saved the Tabascan leader’ s political skin. However, 
Garrido, a radical governor with a social base to mobilize, also proved a convenient 
friend to Mexico’s presidents, especially during the politically unstable 1920s. '* Perhaps 
the most powerful example of this political interdependence can be seen in 1923-1924. 
During the surprisingly powerful de la Huerta rebellion (a national uprising precipitated 
by President Obreg6n’s selection of Plutarco Elias Calles to succeed him as Mexico’s 
highest leader) the garridistas remained loyal to the president. The rebellion, particularly 
virulent in Mexico’s southeast, forced Garrido from office.!5 However, forces loyal to 
Governor Garrido (and by extension to Obregon) fought bitter battles with the rebels for 
six months. This “sacrifice” would not go unpaid. Armed forces loyal to Obregén 


restored Garrido to the governor’s chair in the summer of 1924. 


Toward a ‘“‘New Political History” of Garridismo 


If patron-client ties characterized Garrido’s relationship with national leaders, 
they also defined state-society relations within Tabasco. Because political patronage was 


so central to Garrido’s governing strategy, it will be helpful to provide a working 


a 
Calles, which simply stated “I am at your orders.” proved to be Garrido’s “political salvation.” Dromundo, 
Tomas Garrido: su vida y su leyenda, p. 110. Rather than go down with the obregonista ship (Calles 
would quash the obregonista Escobar rebellion in 1929) Garrido rode the wave of callismo for the next six 
years. 

'* Notes Thomas Benjamin of the interdependence of activist governors and the nation’s leaders during the 
1920s, “The president needed their political support. and they needed his.” See his essay on the 
reconstruction period in The Oxford History of Mexico, Michael C. Meyer and William H. Beezley. eds. 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000). pp. 473-474. 

'’ Garrido managed to escape his attackers. However, the radical reformer in Yucatan, Felipe Carrillo 
Puerto, was less fortunate. He was executed during the rebellion. 


definition of the concept here, According to historical sociologist Raymond Buve 
peta ‘ o ‘ ic §& a, er » UL ri F ' q : 

poltucal patronage is “a direct exchange relationship between two actors Of unequal 

status and power. It is based on the control Of critical resources by one of the actors 


(and, water, Jobs, skills, state-related resources) and the disposition of the other auctor Lo 
establish. ..‘a moral dependence to gel access to them’. This dependence reflects itself in 
polilicat loyalty and services.” ‘The most coveted patronage to be dispensed in 
garridista Vabasco was jobs. ‘Vhis meant that workers had to join the state-run (and 
unabashedly pro-Garrido) labor federation, known as the Liga Central de Resistencia."’ 
(Workers who were not inclined to jom the state-run labor federation, meanwhile, 
discovered the lengths to which the state would go lo “encourage” compliance.) Liga 
membership was about more than earning a living wage, paying dues, and depositing 
voles for pro-Guarrido candidates, however. {It was also about revolutionary redemption. 
Workers were expected to attend state-sponsored cullural events and rallies, achieve basic 
literacy, reject alcohol and religion, and reform their domestic living spaces in 
accordance with “modern” hygienic principles. Political aad cultural loyalty, then, was 
expected of those on the receiving end of state patronage. 

Patronage was a useful governing tactic for a regime whose political philosophy 
can be described as both authoritarian and populist. The American Heritage College 
Dictionary (4" edition) defines authoritarian as “characterized by favoring absotute 


obedience to authority as against individual freedom.” ‘The same source defines 


Raymond Buve, “Political Patronage and Politics atthe Village Level in Central Mexico: Continuity and 
Change in Patterns fromthe Late Colonial Period 10 the End of the French Intervention (1867),” Bulletin of 
Latin American Research 2:1 (1992), p. 2. 

7 Political patronage ulso characterized the relationship between garridista state authorities and ‘Pabasco’s 
business or commercial class: those who adhered to the government's social and political objectives 
enjoyed favored status, 


populism as “a potitical philosophy supporting the rights and power of the people in their 
Struggle against the clite.” To reach an appropriate understanding of the garridista 
governing philosophy, these two definitions have to be merged and then slightly 
modified. For while individual freedoms were encroached upon and punitive measures 
quite regularly taken against “disobedient” subjects, “absolute obedience to authority” is 
too strong a phrase to explain the Garrido government's ability—or will—to control the 
social body. The institutional mechanisms of social control were too haphazard, and 
mitigated besides, by the sincere (if misplaced) desire of many Garrido authorities to 
reform and uplift “wayward” subjects. Meanwhile, though Garrido’s brand of populism 
sought to expand certain rights among Tabasco’s politically and socially disenfranchised 
groups, this program did not necessarily happen at the expense of the elite. Some elites 
lost out in garridista Tabasco, it is true, but this had more to do with their opposition to 
garridismo than a systematic policy of undercutting the economically privileged sector’ s 
ability to accumulate wealth. In this sense, James P. Brennan’s explanation of the 
economic policies enacted by Argentina’s Juan Perén applies well to the Garrido case. 
Brennan writes, “Perén’s economic policies were predominantly an extension of his 
politics, tools used to garner political loyalties and cement political alliances.”*!® 

To the extent that the controversial governing style exhibited by Garrido Canabal 
and his revolutionary cohort is cruciat to the story I tell here, Tabascan politicians figure 
prominently in this study. Indeed, in analyzing elections, laws, and governing Strategies, 


this dissertation bears some of the markings of a traditional political history. However, it 


'SJames P. Brennan, The Labor Wars in Cérdoba, 1955-1976: Ideology, Work and Labor Politics in an 
Argentine Industrial City (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1994). pp. 5-6. 


departs from traditional analyses inasmuch as it understands the state “less as a ‘structure’ 


that exerts its impact on ‘civil socicty’ than as a field of force, an arena of contestation, in 


which not only the powerful, but also marginal, subordinate, and previously neglected 


a ee ‘ nutes: » IO ; - > : : 
groups have a bearing. An attribute of what Carlos Aguirre and Ricardo Salvatore term 
contextualized political history”—this conceptual approach, which has been used to great 


effect by historians of Latin America over the last two decades, offers a fruitful way to 


« 


j , ‘ c ete wfc 9 
examine state-socicty relations in garridista Tabasco.” 


In Search of Popular Opinion: A Note on Sources 
One goal of this dissertation is to expand the empirical basis from which to 

understand the ongoing polemic surrounding Garrido’s rule. To this end | have utilized a 
broad range of archival sources—some of which have not been tapped for the study of 
garridismo, Particularly useful have been the federal judicial files located in the Casa de 
Cultura Juridica del Estado de Tabasco. Historians of Latin America have fruitfully used 
legal documents to explore issues of criminality and “deviance.”?! However, as the 2001 
essay collection Crime and Punishment in Latin America makes plain, legal sources are 


being used to analyze a host of other issues, including, “the dynamics of social and 


See Carlos Agunre and Ricardo Salvatore’s Intvoduction tu, Crime and Panishment in Latin America: 
Law and Society since Late Colonial Times, Ricardo D. Salvatore, Carlos Aguirre and Gilbert M. Joseph, 
eds, (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 2001). p. 10. 

See the classic (and pioneering) example of this approach tm, Gilbert Joseph and Danicl Nugent, eds., 
Everyday Forms of State Formation: Revolution and the Negotiation of Rule in Modern Mexico (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1994); Florencia Mallon, Peasant and Nation: The Making of Postcolonial Mexico 
and Pern (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Universily of California Press, 1995); and Mary Kay Vaughan, 
Cultural Politics in Revolution: Teachers, Peasants, and Schools in Mexico, 1930-1940 (Pucson: The 
University of Arizona Press, 1997), 

*'Sce, Tor example, selections Irom Carlos A. Aguirre and Robert Bullington, eds., Reconstructing 
Criminality in Latin America (Wilmington, DE: Jaguar Books ou Latin America, Scholarly Resources, 
2000). 
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cultural change [and] the nature of the state and its relationship with civil society.” It is 
on the latter of these propositions that I have found legal documents highly useful. In 
particular, the amparo, a peculiarly Mexican legal mechanism designed to protect citizens 
from arbitrary and unconstitutional acts committed by government authorities, has aided 
my efforts to understand the sometimes strained relationship between garridista officials 
and civil society. 

It was my fortune to pursue this study after the Archivo General de la Nacién (AGN) 
acquired the personal papers of Tomas Garrido Canabal. Donated by Garrido’s children in 
1992, and formally incorporated into the AGN’s holdings in January of 1993, the documents 
were still in the process of being catalogued when I consulted them for this dissertation.” 
An extraordinarily rich depository, it contains books, pamphlets, decrees, and an 
overwhelming collection of letters and telegrams which, along with correspondence 
collections in other national and state archives, have been indispensable to my effort to 
examine popular reception and reactions to state policies. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary richness of the documentary collections, the most rewarding aspect of my 
research occurred in the homes of elderly Tabascans who agreed to let me interview them 
for this project. Their recollections of events from the 1920s and 1930s have greatly 
enhanced my understanding of the era, reinforcing my archive-based conclusions, but also 
offering a window on important issues that I had failed to encounter in documentary 


24 
collections. 


*? Aguirre and Salvatore, eds., Crime and Punishment in Latin America, pe: 

°° A multi-volume index of the collection which is currently being produced promises to be an 
extraordinary research tool for Garrido-era scholars. See, Ruiz and Abdo, El hombre del sureste. 
“Twenty interviews were conducted in six of Tabasco’s seventeen municipalities. Interviewees came from 
different regions, ethnic backgrounds and socio-economic classes. With their permission, | taped the 
interviews. Now transcribed, the interviews will be donated to the Archivo Historico v Fotogrdafico de 
Tabasco in Vitlahermosa. I have also benefited from consulting the transcripts of interviews with Garrido- 


tet 


A Complexity of Actors 


Despite their often heavy-handed approach, the new moral and political economy that 
the garridistas hoped to forge ultimately depended on the citizenry’s acceptance of the 
reform agenda. To the extent that documents and oral history material have permitted it, this 
thesis demonstrates how “everyday” citizens interpreted, responded to or otherwise shaped 
the state’s revolutionary agenda. Methodologically this has meant probing beneath policies, 
decrees and laws--which though they tell me a lot about the moral tenor and ideological 
program of the state, told me less about popular reception--in order to assess how Tabasco’s 
heterogeneous population influenced (and was influenced by) revolutionary politics.”° 

As | hope this introduction has made clear, revolutionary Tabasco was marked by 
deep ideological fault-lines and popular views of garridismo varied widely. Those with 
an unshakeable faith in Garrido and his revolutionary cohort became enthusiastic 
spokespeople for the government, while uncompromising Garrido opponents dug in their 
heels, vowing to remove their nemesis from power. Each of these views has an empirical 
basis, and the positions of anti-Garrido and pro-Garrido activists receive ample attention 
in this thesis. However, only a partial understanding of popular reactions to garridista 


reformism can be gained by lingering in the ideological camps. 


a eC 
era teachers conducted by Marcela Tostado Gutiérrez and her research assistants in the late 1970s. These 
interviews are located at the Direccién de Estudios Histéricos at the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia ¢ 
Historia in Mexico City. For an insightful scholarly meditation of the value of oral history, not 10 mention 
essential advice on how to go about gathering oral testimony, see, Paul Thompson, The Voice of the Past: 
Oral History, third edition. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000). 

* In the concluding paragraph of their article, “Robust Action and the Rise of Medici, 1400-1434” John F. 
Padgett and Christoper K. Ansell note that “to understand state building...one necds to penetrate beneath 
formal instituuons and apparently clear goals, down to the relational substratum of people’s actual 
lives....Heterogencity of localized actions, networks, and identities explains both why aggregation is 
predictable onty in hindsight and how political power is born.” This article appears in the American 
Journal of Sociology 98:6 (May 1993). 


Between the Opposing camps lay a vast collection of individuals, who, motivated less 
by strict ideological considerations and more by practical concerns, responded to political 
changes with the reasonable goal of assuring their own well-being. This “middle” category 
(for lack of a better term) encompassed a wide range of individuals who, if we must label 
them, might be considered pragmatists, accomodationists, or Opportunists. Some Tabascans 
realized that cooperating with the government was the best way to assure their material and 
social prosperity; others abided by existing rules and regulations even though they may have 
disagreed with some government policies. Of course, there were any number of resisters 
too, who, whether quietly or boldly, defied government authority without ideological 
fanfare. The perceptions of the vast “middle sector” (whose less legible experiences of the 
era have long been overlooked) enrich our understanding of how governance is negotiated 
not just by pressure from the extremes, but from a diversely constituted middle.”° 

The State—with its beneficent and interventionist policies, its apparatuses of power, 
and official ideologies—is central to this analysis. Yet even if the ordinary routines of 
human beings—forming relationships and families, living in communities, attending dances, 
weddings or funerals, or strolling through the market to find the perfect chicken or enjoy a 
gourd of posol--are not independent of the State, neither are they wholly defined by it.-’ As 


[ work to unravel the multiple layers of Tabascan history in a socially and politically 


effervescent period, | bear this truth in mind. 


°° On the methodological usefulness of exploring “multivocality” to counter the extreme interpretations that 
surround polemical figures and their eras, see, Bantjes, As if Jesus Walked on Earth, p. xiv. . 

°7 These activities represent a facet of popular culture, which William H. Beezley and Linda A. Curcio- 
Nagy define as “everyday culture...a set of behavioral practices with pervasive, ordinary character” which 
are generally accepted, have “their roots in common knowledge” and are commonly articulated “in non- 
written form.” See their introduction in, William H. Beezley and Linda A. Curcio-Nagy. Latin Anterican 
Popular Culture: An Introduction (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources Inc., 2000). p. xi. 
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CHAPTER 1 
WHEN MAHOGANY WAS KING: LABOR, COMMERCE, 
AND THE DARK SIDE OF PROGRESS IN PORFIRIAN TABASCO 
In a manifesto directed toward organized workers in 1925, Tomas Garrido 
Canabal emphasized his government’s commitment to social equity and economic 
reform. Gone were the days when foreigners absconded with the State’s wealth and 
treated ordinary Tabascans like second-class citizens. His verbal lashings landed 
particularly hard on the Spanish, whose reputation for exploitative business practices had 
turned them into the persona non grata of the new regime. Exceptionally galling to 
Tabasco’s revolutionary governor were the exclusive social clubs established by 
Tabasco’s Spanish elite, who brazenly refused entry to the state’s own citizens. So when 
one of these elite clubs offered honorary membership to Garrido in his Capacity as 
Tabasco’s Chief Executive, he refused on the grounds that the club’s statutes prohibited 
the people he was elected to represent--the “great Tabascan family”--from joining. ' 
Even though Tabasco’s wealthiest echelon included native-born Mexicans and 
foreigners of many nationalities, Governor Garrido’s singling out of Spaniards is 
unsurprising. During the Porfiriato (the period of Mexican history between 1876-1911 
that was dominated by the presidency of Porfirio Diaz) the vast majority of the foreign 
population residing in Tabasco were Spanish, and they owned a number of the state’s 
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medium and large-scale businesses.” Spanish commercial houses, such as Romano y 


' Tomas Garrido Canabal, “Manifiesto a los obreros organizados de la republica y al elemento 
revolucionario,” (Villahermosa, Tabasco: 1925), pp. 4-6. 

* In 1890. of the 200 foreigners living in Tabasco, 191 were Spanish. Supposedly only two Americans 
lived in Tabasco at this time. A decade later the number of foreigners residing in Tabaseo jumped to 940. 
Sull, the Spanish predominated: there were 530 Spaniards. 92 Guatemalans. 64 North Americans, 28 | 
British, 26 “Turks” ( people of Middle Eastern origin were commonly referred to as “Turks” because their 
passports were issued in the administrative center of the Ottoman Empire), and 200 “others.” Rosa Maria 
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Compaiifa, Maldonado y Hijos, Bulnes, and Ferrer y Compajfifa, for example, were major 


beneficiaries of the tropical hardwood industry.” The lumber industry, tn particular, 
distinguished itself for its cruel treatment of workers, and certain Spanish administrators, 
lke Fernando Mijares, whose violent behavior towards lumber camp laborers will be 
discussed shortly, became legendary. 

Because they wielded so much economic influence, foreigners enjoyed political 
leverage as well. Reportedly, by the end of the 19" century, foreigners could be elected 
to Tabasco’s municipal councils or named to county commissions.” Political corruption 
combined with land concentration, labor abuses, and export-oriented growth to propel the 
region towards revolution. The iniquitous economic and social characteristics of 
Porfirian Tabasco, then, provide the essential background needed to understand the 


reforms undertaken by the Garrido regime in the 1920s and 1930s and the popular 


support they received. 


Porfirian Politics as Usual 

Like Mexico generally, Tabasco underwent a period of economic growth in the 
last quarter of the 19" century. Explained in part by its closer association with foreign 
capital, Tabasco expanded the commercialization of its forest and agricultural products 
through increased exportation. Even so, in 1910 Tabascan goods represented less than 


1% of Mexico’s total exports.” Politically-speaking Tabasco experienced instability until 


eee 


Romo Lopez. ed. Historia general de Tabasco, vol. Il. (Villahermosa: Gobierno del Estado de Tabasco, 
1994), pp. 27/2 (i n.) andi276: 

* Elias Balcazar Antonio, Villaherniosa: Crénicas y remembranzas siglo XX, (Villahermosa: Universidad 
ee Autonoma de Tabasco, 2000), p. 10. 

* Romo Lépez, ed. Historia general, vol. II, p. 276. 

“Marcela Tostado Gutiérrez. El Tabasco porfiriano, (Villahermosa: Gobierno del Estado de Tabasco, 1985) 
Dos 475; 
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the TR9Os, The most rnc movable of the sixteen bovernors who served Tabasco between 


1877 and 1894 was Simon Sarlat, an intellectual Steeped tn the liberat tradition, Though 
Sarlat was identified with Porlinio Diaz” presidential predecessor and rival, Sebastign 
Lerdo de Tejada, President Diaz lent hins iis support so as not to creale waves of 
Opposition among the loeal hicravehy; but when Sarlat mitroduced a tax Policy unpopular 
among Tabasco's business class. his days were muubercd, He was suceceded by 
Abraham Bandala, whose SIXLCCH year reign as Pabaseo's BOVCMOL proved more 
durable,” 

The seeret to Bandala’s success was mamlaiing: a cordial relationship with the 
federal poverniment ted by Porfirio Diaz, and satistying the demauds of the loca! 
olipgarelry, ! Comprised OL approximately Tifteen families, tnany of them Spaniards who 
had made homes in ‘Tabasco, this elite subset derived its wealth from commercial 
ALMICUICUFE, Precious lropieal hardwoods (principally mahogany), anda variety of 
banking and mercantile activities, By participating ina lederal program that rewarded 
(he surveyors of public lands with lange portions of the land they measured, many 
Oligarchic families accumulated vast extensions of Tabasean territory, Policarpo 
Vilenzucla, lor example, is estimated to have owned 16.6% of Tabasco's surlace area, 

ee ; ; ' ; 7 _— 
more (han hallol whieh was acquired in the form of federal surveying concessions, Yet 


While land did become concentrated in this period, is inportant to recognize the 


diversity of land-holding: patterns and producuive activities in tar of the century Tabasco, 


"Ibid. pp. G12 bts, 

‘Stanley Ridgeway, “Che Cooperative Republic,” p, 75 
Stanley Ridgeway, “Che Cooperative SGpulyhic, py, 7S, 
“Costado Gutieires, EE Tabasco porfiriana, op. 35, ClO, 


IO 


According to Marcela Tostado Gutiérrez in her study of Porfirian Tabasco, there 
were thrce types of land tenure between 1877 and 1910: Ejidos and communal lands, 
private landholdings, and lands given away in the form of federal concessions and 
contracts. Correspondingly, the state’s cconomy revolved around subsistence farming, 
commercial agriculture and extractive industries (such as rubber, precious hardwoods, 
and chicle). Interestingly, betwecn 1901 and 1910, a large percentage of the so-called 
“vacant” lands, which were distributed by the government in exchange for their being 
surveyed Or measured, were appropriated by farmers who sought small or medium-sized 
holdings. 51.9% of the “denounced” lands were of surface sizes between .5 and 50 
hectares. Even though 52% of the solicitors of public lands aimed for smallish parcels, 
Which amounted to 3.1% of the total land area in this period, 1.1% attempted to possess 
53.7% of the land surface.’ The bulk of the terrenos baldios (public “vacant” lands) that 
ended up in the hands of Tabasco’s lumber magnates were forested. As such, their 
acquisition of vast landholdings was not hecessarily tied to the expropriation of, or 
encroachment on, communal or ejidal properties.” Land concentration in Tabasco 


during this period, therefore, was not necessarily correlated to landlessness.!! Even SO, 


a ag 
“Ibid. pp. 29-32. 

One of many points made by Emilio Kourf in his article urging the historical profession do away with 
unsubstantiated assumptions about the process of pueblo land disentailment in [9" century Mexico is that 
many Mexicanists have erroneously conflated the privatization of terrenos baldios with the encroachment 
on communal lands. He writes, “Although it is true that in some cases public land surveying concessions 
Were used to expropriate village lands. this cannot be taken to mean...that the two processes were 
ultimately one and the same....Whereas the former was a centrally managed federal enterprise, the Jatter 
had a much more heterogeneous and quirky character, given that it was shaped by state specific 
legislation.” See his article, “Interpreting the Expropriation of Indian Pueblo Lands in Porfirian Mexico: 
The Unexamined Legacies of Andrés Molina Enriquez” Hispanic American Historical Review (82:1, 
2002), pp. 72-73. 

“Not necessarily” is the operative phrase here. Taking Emilio Kouri's prescriptive article as a cue, 
perhaps some ambitious scholar will analyze the land concentration trends in Porfirian Tabasco to 
determine to what extent the vast landholdings of Tabascan and foreign latifundistas involved the 
displacement of historically rooted communities. It seems likely that many Tabascans lost their land or. at 
the very least. owned such minimal parcels that they were compelled to sell their labor as day laborers or 
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the rural poor were not unalfected by the creation of supra-sized commercial propertics, 
as the following Paragraphs attest. 

Tostado Gutiérrez, suggests that more than 60% of the population engaged in 
subsistence farming, growing beans, rice and corn lor their own consumption.'? At some 
level, the domestic economies of these rural workers bore little relationship to the wider 
cconomy of the state--their consumption of products they did not themselves grow, we 
can assume, would have been quite limited. But as Tostado Gutiérrez and others remind 
us, the lives of these small farmers intersected with the commercial economy when they 
sold their labor—on a part-time or full-time basis--to hacendados and owners of 
extractive industries. | Though cash-poor individuals were highly susceptible to the 
monetary advances and steady wages being ollered by labor-hungry hacendados whose 
products were tied to the market economy, the salaries workers received were frequently 
barely enough to cover their basic needs." 

Some rural farmers willingly sold their labor to the commercial estates. However, 
the chronic scarcity of labor in Tabasco meant that large landowners had to devise 


methods to attract rural workers who olten prelerred to till their own lands. One Way 


they did this was through the ~“enganche”—a method whereby the labor agents of lumber 


. 
debt peons. Tostado Gutiérrez suggests that between 1895-1910 a significant part of the peasant population 
lost and, resulting ina 383% increase in the number of peons, Sec, Et Tabasco porfiriauo, p. 104. In the 
municipality of Jonuta, a handful of large landowners pushed people olf the land as they formed large 
extensions dedicaled to crops and the extraction of commercial woods. Moistés Gonzdlez Navarro, Historia 
moderna de México: El porfiriato, la vida social, Danicl Cosio Villegas, Gencral Editor. (México DE: 
Editorial Hermes, 1957), p. 210. 

Tostado Gutiérrez, El Tabasco porfiriano, p. 36. 

See Tostado Guiiérrey, £1 Tabasco potfiriano, pp. 49-50; and Gustavo Abel Hernandez E. and Cesar R. 
Hernandez {.. Historia Politica de Tabasco, (Mexico: Centro de Estudios Histéricos del Agrarismo en 
México, 1984) pp. 42-43. 

"The Tabasean intellectual Alberto Correa, reputedly of a conservative bent, criticized the low wages paid 
fo agricultural workers, suggesting that hacendados “worked against their own interests” by requiring so 
much work of their laborers and providing them with poor diets. Workers so physically laxcd became 


magnates or hacendados would give out cash advances. The money might help a cash- 
strapped rural worker pay for a wedding, baptism, or funeral, but whatever the services 
obtained by such a loan, the worker was “hooked.” The way to pay down the debt was to 
work for the lender. Debt peonage in Tabasco thrived both in the commercial 
agricultural sector and the lumber camps during the 19" century. 

Commercial agriculture rested on the cultivation of crops such as cacao, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco. Between 1889-1910, cattle and pig exports increased dramatically -- 
by 337% and 339% respectively.'” Bananas also become an important export item in this 
period. In 1894, the Southern Steamship and Importing Company first delivered 
Tabascan bananas to New Orleans. !° By 1909 there were fifty-three businesses devoted 
to banana cultivation located along the Usumacinta River, and North Americans were 
building wharves on both the Usumacinta and the Grijalva rivers.’ 

Local agronomists and foreign capitalists appreciated the great fortunes to be 
made by this oblong, tropical fruit. However, for those who labored on banana 
plantations conditions could be brutal. Banana workers prepared the ground for planting 
and dug drainage ditches. To prevent the death of the fragile young plants, workers 
weeded and cleaned the cultivation areas. Pruning trees was another task during the 
growing season. Meanwhile, because the fruit spoiled quickly, the harvesting of bananas 


was grueling and intensive. Cutting gangs worked 12-14 hours a day during the harvest, 


: , 
frequently in extremely hot temperatures. | 


ees eee 


weak and indolent, costing the hacendados more in the end. J.D. Ramfrez Garrido. La esclavitud en 
pean La jornada maxima y el salario minimo. second edition (Mexico, D.F., 1953). pel2. 
> Tostado Gutiérrez. El Tabasco porfiriano, p. 48. 
® Ridgeway, “The Cooperative Republic.” p. 25. — 
Daniel Cosio Villegas, Historia moderna de México: El porfiriato, la vida econdémica. (México: Editorial 
pears 1905). pi 2: 

'SRidgew ay. “The Cooperative Republic.” p. 83. 
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Tabascan-grown bananas emerged as a significant export item in the early 
twentieth century, but perhaps the most dramatic commercial undertaking in 19!" century 
Tabasco was the exportation of mahogany. The profits derived from this highly coveted 
tropical hardwood contributed to modernizing the state capital and creating fabulous 
wealth for a handful of local families. The magnitude of this extractive industry’s impact 
on the region can also be gauged by its role in a significant re-negotiation of the Mexico- 
Guatemala boundary in 1882, whereby Guatemala lost 6% of its national territory 
(including 6,000 square miles of the Lacand6n forest).! Equally noteworthy, was the 
ignominious reputation it earned for subjecting impoverished peons to a fate “worse than 


death.” 


When Mahogany Was King: Tabasco in the Late Nineteenth Centur 


In 1859 an enterprising individual, Felipe Marin, from the eastern municipality of 
Balancan, sought permission from authorities in E] Petén, Guatemala, to conduct an 
experiment to test whether seventy mahogany and cedar trees tossed into the upper 
Usumacinta could pass through the rapids unharmed.” Happily for Marin and the 
Tabascan capitalists, who over the next several decades would amass enormous fortunes 
by extracting timber in the remote regions of Chiapas and Guatemala, the logs emerged 
from the mighty river unscathed. B. Traven, whose “Jungle Novels” exposed the 
wretched conditions in the monterias, or lumber camps, described the powerful 


Usumacinta as “the giant without whose assistance no mahogany could be taken out of 


¢ 


Jan de Vos, Oro verde: La conquista de la Selva Lacandona por los madereros tabasqueiios, 1822-1949 
(México D.F.. Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1988), p. 106. . _ 

” Ibid. p. 51. This compelling historical study exposes the roots of the devastating exploitation of 
mahogany in southeastern Mexico and northern Guatemala. 
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these wild regions and brought to the civilized world.” Were it not for the river, Traven 
continued, “caoba [mahogany] would have been as valucless as a rotting pine stick in the 
forests of North Dakota.””! 

By the late 1860s the mahogany, cedar and dyewood trees that grew in Tabasco’s 
coastal regions, particularly in the Chontalpa, were nearly exhausted, However, another 
reserve located in the southeastern area of the state promised great earnings.*” Of course 
the relatively untapped forests in neighboring Chiapas and Guatemala presented a 
seemingly limitless terrain for the Tabascan timber merchants who moved in to exploit 
them. The federal public lands law, issued by Mexican President Benito Juarez in 1863, 
allowed companies such as the Spanish-owned commercial house, Casa Bulnes, to 
acquire large extensions of the Mexican land they undertook to survey. Article Two of 
the law limited the acquirable surface area to 2,500 hectares, though later laws enabled 
surveyors to legally claim much greater portions. Under the provisions of this law, the 
Casa Bulnes acquired vast tracts of land in the Jataté region of Chiapas.”? Other members 
of the Tabascan oligarchy, such as Policarpo Valenzuela, and Manuel Jamet and his 
partners Jaime and Fernando Sastré, rivaled the Casa Bulnes in acquiring huge swaths of 
mahogany forests in Chiapas and Guatemala.24 

The companies involved in the exportation of precious hardwoods represented the 
commercial interests of various European countries and the United States. One of the 


most important wood exporting companies in 1890 was the English-owned Guatemalan 


*' B. Traven, March to the Monteria (New York: Hill and Wang, 1971), p. 224. This book belongs to a 
series called the Jungle Novels. of which The Government, The Carreta, The Troza, The Rebellion of the 
Hanged and The General From the Jungle forma part. Originally written in German in the 1930s, the 
S . 

Jungle Novels’ Spanish translations were also popularly reccived. 
57) 
“de Vos, Oro verde, p. 72. 
23 Wp: 

Ibid., p. 81. | : 
“ For a detailed discussion of these dealers in mahogany, see Jan de Vos, Oro verde. especially chap. 2. 


and Mexican Mahogany and Export Company.” The other major players in the wood 


business had important financial links with foreign Capitalists. The Spanish-owned 
Bulnes enterprise, for example, worked with both the London-based financial house 
Skelton and Schofields and David Midgley and Sons in Manchester. Another Spanish 
outfit, the Romano Company, the conditions of whose Camps will be discussed shortly, 
also received capital from these English financiers. Policarpo Valenzuela worked with 
the North American Otis House based in New Orleans, but when problems developed, he 
entered into arrangements with English investors. European and North American 
capitalists were only too willing to finance these lumber companies. After all, it was for 
their markets that the mahogany, cedar and other valuable timbers Were destined. Of the 
47,791 cubic meters of precious hardwoods shipped out of the port of Ciudad del 
Carmen, Campeche, between 1913-19 14, 52% went to England and 41.9% went to the 
United States. At the port of Frontera, in Tabasco, defective lumber was put aside for 
sale in the internal market. German, English and North American ships, meanwhile, 
loaded their cargo holds with hundreds of tons of precious hardwoods, which would be 
“transformed into London’s exquisite mahogany furniture, [German] cigar boxes, famous 
for their aroma, or some other object made in the ever-growing wood market of New 


bd) 26 
Orleaiis,” -° 


Thomas Benjamin, “El trabajo en las monterias de Chiapas y Tabasco. 1870-1946" Historia Mexicana, 
vol. 30 (April-June, 1981), p. 511; and Trinidad Torres Vera, Historia grafica de Tabasco (México D.F.: 
Archivo General de la Nacién, 2000), p. 74. Torres Vera claims that along with the Guatemalan and 
Mexican Mahogany and Export Co., the Bulnes, Romano and Valenzuela enterprises were among the most 
important wood exporters in 1890. 

*°Romo Lopez, ed. Historia general, vol. Il, pp. 343-345. 
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Some foreign investors and local lumber executives--while no doubt interested in 
earning handsome profits--operated their businesses with a modicum of fairness.’ 
However, more often than not, the business practices of Tabasco’s mahogany kingpins 
ranged from unscrupulous to morally reprehensible. For exainple, they frequently 
cheated the Guatemalan exchequer of thousands of pesos by vastly underreporting the 
number of trees they were taking from the areas they had been licensed to log. The 
iHegal transport of Guatemalan wood was difficult to contain given that the rural police 
force and forest inspectors charged with enforcing compliance were underpaid and 
susceptible to bribes.** More nefarious even than depriving the Guatemalan government 
of much needed revenue, were the grotesque working conditions of the peons, principally 
indigenous people from Tabasco and Chiapas, who labored in the lumber eamps. 
Eloquently and agonizingly described in the novels of B. Traven and denounced in such 
publications as José Domingo Ramirez Garrido’s influential 1915 tract, La Esclavitud en 
Tabasco, the lives of the workers in the monterias were among the most degraded in 
Mexico. 

It often took days of watking in the forest—under the watchful eyes and 


threatening whips of company overseers—for the laborers to reach the lumber camps. 


Once there, workers were forced to produce daily quotas of wood, laboring under 


In his novel March to the Monteria, B. Traven suggests that something approximating fairness could be 
found in the occasional camp. He writes, “Agua Azul, owned by Canadians and Scots, enjoyed among the 
workers the reputation of being the only monterfa where the worker was treated almost like a human 
bemg.” Pp. 64-65. On this same passage. Thomas Benjamin comments that Traven gleaned this 
information from his travels to Chiapas in the 1920s. However. Benjamin suggests (and Traven no doubt 
would have concurred) that this instance of humane treatment was likely an exception. See. Benjamin, “El 
trabajo en las monterias,” p. 516. 

de Vos, Oro verde, p. 98. Of greater consequence to Guatemala, of course. was the re-negotiation of its 
boundary in an 1882 treaty with Mexico. See, Oro verde. p. 106. 

a According to Thomas Benjamin, Ocosingo, Chiapas, was the principal recruiting center for monterta 
laborers during and after the Porfiriato. See. “El trabajo en las monterias”. p. 512. But workers from 
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grueling conditions. Miles away from even the tiniest of towns, the plight of these forest 
workers was hidden from the consciousness of Mexican society. In the words of Thomas 
Benjamin, “The Way in which laborers were used in this industry demonstrates the 
extremes that can be reached in the process of capitalist production, when it IS Out of 
public view and tolerated by political structures.’°" Not unexpectedly, the harsh and 
insalubrious conditions of the monterias—three hundred machete workers died of 
“pernicious fevers” in | 886-- gave them a bad reputation. Since it was sometimes hard to 
get workers to go to the monterias willingly, prisoners were often forced to work in the 
lumber camps.°! Of course the “enganche” was a popular recruiting tactic among 
monterta agents. °° 

Monterta managers were loath to let skilled workers leave the camps once their 
contracts expired, sometimes resorting to trickery and deceit to retain them; hence, the 
“re-enganche’”, or re-hooking of laborers. B. Traven’s describes this phenomenon in his 
novel March to the Monterfas. His character Celso Flores, a Tsotsil-speaking lumberjack 
Whose dreams of returning to his village to start a family are undercut by the sinister 
dealings of monterfa agents, is the literary representative of the countless victims of 
Mexico and Guatemala’s tropical lumber industry. After two grueling years in the 
lumber camps, Celso decides not to renew his contract but to take his earnings and return 
to his village. Aware that the camp manager would be unhappy about his departure, 


Celso keeps his intentions secret, announcing that he will go to his village for one month 


Ty Reem 


Tabasco, sometimes accompanied by women, also appear to have worked in monterias outside their state. 
See de Vos. Oro verde, pp. 58, 66. 

e Benjamin, “El trabajo en las monterias”, p. 508. 

*! de Vos. Oro verde, p. 109. 

** Tt was not uncommon for labor contractors to buy indebted peons from haciendas or to pay the fines 
necessary to release prisoners. Many of B. Traven’s characters. inspired by his first-hand observations in 
Chiapas. are “recruited” for monterta work in this way. 
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and then return to the montertas. Celso’s discretion notwithstanding, his labor boss 
Suspects that the young laborer May not enter into a new contract and notifies the camp 
manager. Thus informed, the Manager sends a letter to the recruiting agent in town, Don 
Gabriel. The letter advises Don Gabriel that a “Chamula youth”, who had recently 
collected his wages, will be passing through the town of Hucutsin, along with a number 
of men whose contracts have Just ended. He offers Don Gabriel a fifty peso reward to re- 
hook Celso, one of his best ax-men. 

Once in Hucutsin, the town through which workers passed on their way in and out 
of the monterias, and where a splendid fair is in full swing, Celso senses that he is being 
followed. Aware that a plot was afoot to force him into a new contract, Celso steals away 
in the dead of night, attempting to avoid his captors. On the outskirts of town hired thugs 
obstruct Celso’s path. They inquire about his travels and deal him several blows. When 
Celso resists, the attackers yell for the police. Conveniently, a policeman is on hand; they 
club Celso and drag him to jail. 

Faced with the prospect of spending six months in jail (Celso’s meager monteria 
earnings of $100 pesos would have sufficed to pay the fine, but Celso only had $80 pesos 
left) Don Gabriel intervenes “to rescue” him. He offers to pay the remaining $20 pesos 
of Celso’s fine plus the $25 in court costs that the unfortunate incident has incurred. In 
accepting the offer, Celso must agree to sign anew monteria contract. Celso weighs his 
options: six months in a damp cell infested with lice, centipedes, scorpions and tarantulas 
versus another stint in the lumber camp. Yes, work in the camps was “devilish hard,” but 


he would be in the clean, green jungle, a “glorious life in the open.” In accepting Don 


Gabriel’s offer, Celso goes “back on the hook”, However, his $45 peso debt quickly 


mounts as Don Gubrie! informs hint that additional fees would be added to his debit 


account. After all, Don Gabriel needed to be paid his $25 recruitment commMission, and 


the municipal stamps needed to legalize the work contract Cost $25. Moreover, as a 
gesture of kindness, Don Gabriel offers Celso a $10 peso advance, ratcheting the new 
expenses up to $60. The recruiting agent optimistically tells Celso, “Once you've 
worked off those one hundred and live pesos all the rest will be clear profit for you.” The 
deal sealed, Celso joins the other recruits who were camped out in the town awaiting their 
march to the monteria. He thinks about the girl in his home Village who he had hoped to 
marry and realizes the futility of returning to her. Celso resolved to “no longer care about 
anything. He would forget the girl....He belonged to the dead and so was [ree to do as he 
pleased. He could get drunk every day as long as his moncy lasted...he could run away, 
but then he would surely gel caught. To avoid the one hundred lashes for desertion he 
would have to attack his captor and get shot down like a mad dog. He could pick a 
quarrel with the[overseer], talk back and let himself be cut to picces with a machete. It 
all came to the same end. He was dead, and a man can die only once.” 

It would be a relief to put down the ‘Traven novels and attribute the barbarities 
outlined therein to the vivid Imagination of a highly talented muckraker. However, 
Where the monterfas were concerned, truth was Just as unsettling as fiction. In José 
Domingo Ramirez Garrido’s 1915 tract about Tabascan slavery, a former monterta 
worker, Joaquin Chac6n, deseribed the nine years he had spent in the lumber camps 


belonging to the Spanish-owned Casa Romano as an “infinite rosary of pain.” Finding no 


Jee a 
“ Traven, March to the Monteria, pp. 74-103. 


work in his region, he went to the Vabasean lumber camps administered by Mijares, 


Like the other peons, he was contracted for one year, His contract stated that he would 


be carning $5.50 for every ton of wood worked in the [null]. and that every Sunday he 


would receive lard, meat, coffee, pancla (a coarse brown sugar), rice and provisions for 


ite 17) eam is a 
tortillas.” These relatively generous conditions, he discovered, were “the bait,” and once 


the contract was up, the peons were forced “to be something worse than slaves.” Those 


men who having fulfilled their contract obligations, expressed a desire to return home, 
Were told that that decision was up to Mijares. “So we had no choice but to keep working 
In the monterfay at the mercy of Mijares. From that point on they dom t pay us one cent 
for our work, they take away our coffee, lard. all the things that they used to bring us.” 
tle saw his food rations reduced to beans. rice and corncobs. Particularly disturbing, was 
the manner in which sick workers were treated. Chacon recalled an instance in which a 
sick worker committed the infraction of asking for time off to get better. He was beaten 
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senseless and later dragged to a stream where his head was submerged in the water, “° 


ee 

This is likely a reference to Fernando Mijares. the administrator of the Romano camps. a large bearded 
man with a reputation for cruelty. He allegedly enjoyed pinishing his workers and thought nothing of 
killing a worker so that he cold move in on the man’s wile. Mijares reportedly brought his victim's young 
widow to the camps to work as a cook. When he tried to “possess” her. she sank her fingernails into his 
face. As areprisal, Mijares had her stripped and string froma tree where she was whipped. Afterwards, 
he gave orders for her to be healed; and when she recovered he made his move again. She responded as 
she had before and Mijares executed the same punishment. This scene repeated itself four times until the 
woman apparently lost her will to live. She stopped eating and soon died. Romo Lopez. ed. Historia 
general, vol. I. pp. 269-270. 

‘Monteria Wages were, appears, high enough to attract laborers. For example a chart of 1899 wages 
shows indenired hacienda workers earning between $7.50-89.00 a month. a free day laborer carning 
$12.00 and wonterfa peons earning a monthly sim of $22.00. Romo Lopez. ed. Historia general, vol. UW. p. 
277. The problem appears to be the manner in which worker expectations were betrayed once they entered 
the camps. Working conditions were onerous and company stores made them vulnerable to indebtedness. 
 Gral. LD. Ramirez, Garrido, La exclavitud en Tabasco, pp. 7-8. 
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The Other Side of Progress: Infrastructure and Social Services During the L 


ate Porfiriato 


Far away from the muck and toil of the montertas were the Tabascan towns that, 
In One way or another, benefited from the wealth produced by the sale of precious 
hardwoods. The fabulous carnings made by the mahogany magnates Antonio and Canuto 
Bulnes in the 1870s, for example, allowed these Spanish-born siblings to take on two new 
commercial ventures—a mule-drawn streetcar in the state capital and a steamboat line 
connecting the capital to the port of Frontera.*’ Though Tabasco’s first Steamboat service 
Was established in 1830, Bulnes Brothers Inc. was the first Tabascan company to win a 
river transport concession from the federal government. They agreed to offer roundtrip 
service between the capital and Frontera four times a month, making connections with the 
North American owned New York, Havana, and Mexican Mail Steamship Line, which 
passed by the Tabascan coast.*® It is possible that the Bulnes purchased their ships from 
a North American shipbuilder with a sawmill in Frontera. In his 1904 Informe, President 
Diaz praised a Henry J. Bushnell for the three “perfectly equipped” vessels that had been 
set upon the waters.”” 

New and/or improved transport services were one way that the increased 
availability of capital altered the diminutive urban landscapes of Tabasco. The 
commercial dynamism created by the exportation of agricultural and forest products also 
prompted the introduction or expansion of such services as the telegraph, telephone and 
) 
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street lighting. 
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” De Vos, Oro verde, p. 72. . 

8 Thid., p. 72; and Torres Vera, Historia grdfica, p. 72. Torres Vera indicates that a North American 7 
named Guillermo H. Brown received the first riverboat concession in 1830, but she does not indicate if 
federal or local authorities granted it. 

” Cosio Villegas, ed. Historia moderna de México: La vida econémica, p. 467. 

” Torres Vera. Historia grafica, p. 44. Sometime after 188] strectlights began to be introduced to the 
downtown areas of Tabasco’s municipios. See Martinez Assad. Breve historia de Tabasco, p. 97. 
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Not surprisingly, the infrastructure of Progress was concentrated in the state 
cupital, Known in this period as San Juan Bautista.! While exuberant foliape and 
winding rivers made the Vabascan capital visually distinctive, San Juan Bautista shared 
the features of other small, turn-of-the-century Mexican cities” On the one hand there 
were strectlights, animal traction (MOMS, QUUIaINE Streets, bustling public markets and an 
clectric company." ‘The clegant homes and impressive public edifices, such as the 
Palacio de Gobierno and the Stately structure that housed the loca! branch of the Banco 
Nacional de México pave the small capitala measure of urban sophistication, On the 
other hand, the modest dwellings of poor capitalinos and hardworking street vendors 
ditest to the vast numbers of people for whom Tabasco's increased wealth meant Hille. In 
his vividly rendered memoir of pre-revolutionary ‘Tabasco, Rafael Dominguez describes 
the ambulant vendors, whose street sales, We must assume, helped sustain the domestic 
economies OF poorer families. Among the tinages of childhood Wupressed upon his 
memory was the water carrier, who filled Up cmply gus tanks with well water and tied 
them toa strong wooden pole, balancing the contraption on his shoulder, | le sold the two 
cans for “ola real. There were also the indigenous women from Atasta and VTamiutlte, 


puchlos on the outskirts of the capital, who, walking in pairs and CONVEFSINY Ina 
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“corrupted form of Maya,” peddled chocolate, pinol (acorn drink) and tortillas, 


“hy 1906 the highly anticlerical provisional povernor, Erancisco Miynea, decreed that the name of ihe 
capital shoukt revert to Vitlahermosa, the name San Juan Bantista (Saint John the Baptist) apparently not in 
Keeping with the revolutionary imape he sonpht to project, 
The population of tin-ol the century San Juan Bautista was 6.600. Torres Vera, Historia eudfica, p. V7, 
Between (887 and (EE more than 100 electric pkints of importance were established in Mexico, 
Gabasco was home to one of these companies, Costo Villegas, ed. Historia modema de México: La vida 
econdtuica, pp. 297-298, Supposedly (he concession for ‘Cabaseo's first electric plant was given loa 
forciguer by the uame of Narciso Goomban in E890, See. Baleazar Antonio, Villahemosa: Cronicas \ 
remembrancas, po U1, . . 5 
Rafael Domingnes, Tierra Mia, (Vitlahermosa, ‘tab: Pubhicaciones del Gobiemo det Estado de ‘Cabasco, 
1949), pp. 35°30, 
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Arguably freer than many of their rural counterparts who were tied to country estates as 


debt peons, Tabasco’s urban poor nonetheless experienced material deprivation as they 
squeaked out a living on the margins of the state economy, 

Whether indigenous street vendors Or members of the Spanish elite, turn-of-the- 
century capitalinos still traveled mostly along dirt roads and cobblestone streets.” And 
when it rained, as it often did, the streets flooded or became muddy quagmires. Tabascan 
author Andrés Iduarte recalls the havoc created by rain-swelled rivers in his lively 
Memoir about his childhood in revolutionary Mexico. Flooding was a sorry fact of life 
for Tabascans. But for the children, Iduarte notes, it provided the delightful and unlikely 
opportunity to swim in the streets or steer a canoe through the neighborhood! The 
potential for adventure notwithstanding, the tragedy of flooding was not lost on the young 
Iduarte who recalled the illness that spread in its wake.*° 

Whether from the miasma left by retreating floodwaters or the malaria that 
flourished in the state’s hot and wet environment, Tabascans suffered wave after wave of 
debilitating illnesses. In 1882 Tabasco suffered a devastating cholera outbreak. Believed 
to have originated on a hacienda in Chiapas, the epidemic disease spread quickly into 
Oaxaca and Tabasco.*” In 1903, the morbidity rate from malaria alone was 47.3%.*° 

Sick people, one imagines, would mostly have been cared for at home or treated 


by private doctors or local healers. Hospitalization would have been rare. At the 


beginning of the Porfiriato, Tabasco had Just one hospital. With an annual budget of only 


“Torres Vera, Historia grafica, p. 17. 

1° Andrés Idu arte, Ui nitio eu la Revoluciéu Mexicana (México D.F.: Obregoén, S.A., 1954), pp. 80-8 1. 
Gonzalez Navarro, Historia moderna de México: El potfiriato, La vida social, p. 109. 

** Tostado Gutiérrez. El Tabasco porfiriano, p. 128. 


$12,857, the facility received patients from all over the State and even Chiapas.” This 
under-funded medical facility may be the one described in the book Villahermosa: 
Croénicas y remembranzas, siglo XX, as, “a building in ruinous state where the incurably 
ill and poor, tuberculosis and syphilis sufferers and the demented were sent.” 
Supposedly, some extremely indigent people also lived on the premises, conjuring up the 
image of a poorhouse. Located in front of this older medical facility, the new Civil 
Hospital, constructed in 188 I, was inaugurated during Governor Sarlat’s term in office.”° 
There was plenty of reason for complaint in Porfirian Tabasco. However, a total 
absence of educational opportunity does not appear to have been one of them. Rosendo 
Taracena, a Tabascan educator who began teaching during the Porfiriato and who during 
his lengthy career earned a reputation as one of Tabasco’s most beloved teachers, 
credited Abraham Bandala with fortifying the educational program during his tenure as 
governor.”' Indeed, at the turn of the 20" century there were approximately 150 schools 
(presumably this figure encompasses both public and private establishments) distributed 
throughout the state.”? The bulk of these schools were intended for children. However, 
by the late 1880s there were night schools established for adults in both the capital and 


the port town of Frontera. A normal school for women located in San Juan Bautista was 


founded in 1904,° and a rural school initiative was launched in 1898.4 


® Gonzalez Navarro, Historia moderna de México: El porfiriato, la vida social, p. 522. 

°° Balcazar Antonio, Villahermosa: Crénicas y remembranzas, pals: 

*' Rosendo Taracena Padrén, La educacion publica en Tabasco. (Mexico: Consejo Editorial del Gobierno 
del Estado de Tabasco, 1980), p. 38. 

** Romo Lopez et al, eds., Historia general de Tabasco, vol. 1. p. xxii. 

** Torres Vera and Romero Rodriguez, La educacion, pp. 42. 53. 

“ Paracena Padrén, La educacion publica en Tabasco, p. 29. In the 1920s, Tabasco’s educalional 
adminisirators rued the dearth of rural schooling opportunities, which would seem 1o sugges} that Bandala’s 
iniliative never made much headway. 


Educational Opportunities, though theoretically available, were far from equal. 
Class, geography and gender determined, to a great extent, how and whether a young 
person would be educated. The costs associated with an education, even at public 
schools, were often prohibitive for poor families, and even though the number of girls 
attending school increased over the course of the 19" century, there were far fewer girls- 
schools than there were boys-schools. A scant 13% of females knew how to read and 
write at the close of the Porfiriato, up roughly two percentage points since 1900. 
Residents of towns, moreover, whether they were living in the state capital or county 
seats, still had the best access to schools, putting rural students at a disadvantage.” 
Nineteenth century educational initiatives betray the privileging of Tabasco’s non-rural 
residents. For example, an 1888 public education bill Stating that primary education 
should be obligatory and free indicated that children who lived in municipal capitals 
(cabeceras) should attend school between the ages of 7-14, while children in rural areas 
need only attend between the ages of 8 and 11.5” 

The “transcendental” act of Opening a normal school for female teachers and the 
acquisition and construction of buildings for schools were among the great works 
attributed to Governor Bandala in a tribute which appeared in a 1908 edition of el 
Periddico Oficial del Estado de Tabasco. Among the other accomplishments credited to 
his administration were the elegant gardens and walks that graced many communities 
around the state, the erection of public clocks, the improvement of roads and the 


construction of bridges. Of this flattering tribute, Marcela Tostado Gutierrez notes wryly, 


* Tostado Gutiérrez, El Tabasco porfiriano, p. 136. . . 
~ Rural families of means, however, might send their children to schools in the towns or hire private tutors. 
*’ Torres Vera and Romero Rodri gucz, La educacion, p. 42. 
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piittere was nothing more to say, because dispossession, exploitation, misery, ignorance, 
corruption [and] political abuse obviously couldn’t be talked of 58 

A thin veneer of reforms would not be enough to hold off the rising resentment 
against Governor Bandala, whose administration was characterized by graft and a 
coddling of the elite. During the first decade of the new century, Tabascan citizens — 
principally urban intellectuals and disaffected members of the rural landed class-- 
embraced the calls for revolution flowing downward from the north, Tabasco’s 
impoverished masses, divided geographically, and dispersed on haciendas and in the 
monterias, were not the first to rebel, becoming a revolutionary factor only after the 


Madero Revolution. The next chapter will begin by examining Tabasco’s early 


revolutionary years—the decade that set the stage for the garridista era. 


*S Tostado Gutiérrez, El Tabasco porfiriano, p. 151. 
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CHAPTER 2 
ARMED UPHEAVAL, TRANSITORY GOVERNANCE, AND DIVISIONS OF A 
LASTING NATURE: TABASCO IN REVOLUTION, 1906-1923 

Sometime before revolutionary soldiers invaded the Tabascan capital in 1914, two 
boys went to a picture show at the downtown Merino Theater. The boys’ relationship, it 
would appear, was born of duty rather than friendship, sinee one of them, Martin, was 
servant to the other, Andrés. After the movie and as the result of tiredness, crankiness, or 
perhaps for no reason at all, Andrés began beating on Martin, who gently repelled the 
physical antics of his smaller charge. As Andrés Iduarte recalled many years later, 
“Martin was a strong boy, larger than I, with tiny, lively, joking eyes that irritated mea 
great deal. He defended himself without hurting me, rather laughing at me the while. 
This irritated me even more.” ! Meanwhile, from the stoop of a humble dwelling, a man 
watched the scene with displeasure. According to Iduarte, the onlooker had regarded him 
“with hate-filled eyes” and shouted, ‘““‘all that is going to end come the Revolution!”’” 

Reflecting on his privileged childhood in Porfirian Tabasco, Iduarte explained his 
penchant for mistreating servant children in terms of Tabasco’s feudal character 
Indeed, combating the entrenched social and economic Inequalities that allowed 


Mexico’s wealthier children feet a blithe sense of entitlement and privilege while their 


' Martin's response to Andrés’ harassment is worth reflecting on. Despite his physical superiority, Martin's 
Iraining tn social subservience no doubt cautioned him against striking back. Maybe the laugh, though, 
which Andrés perceived as a taunting or teasing one, was Martin's weapon. As Michel Foucault reminds 
us, power relationships are reladonal, “Their existence depends on a multiplicity of points of resistance... 
present every where tn the power network. See, The History of Sexuality: Volume One: An Introduction. 
Robert Hurley, Trans. (New York: Vintage Books, 1990), p. 95. 

° According to Iduarte, his father, who hailed from humble origins, reprimanded his son for his behavior. 
See, Nitio: Child of the Mexican Revolution, James F. Shearer, Trans. (New York: Pracger Publishers, 
L971), p. 2b. The Spanish version of this memoir, which | cited in the previous chapter, is called, Un nitio 
eu la Revolucion Mexicana. 

“Iduarte, Un nitio en la Revolucion Mexicana, p. 22. 
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poorer counterparts suffered chronic privations and humiliation, was at the heart of the 


Mexican Revolution as it lransmogrified from an armed political reform movement into a 


thoroughgoing experiment in social change. The purpose of this chapter is to chart this 
metamorphosis as it occurred in Tabasco. Paying attention to the state’s Insurrectionary 
experiences between 1910-1914, the chapter then considers how transitory governance 
and social instability hindered reform efforts and exacerbated fissures in the social fabric. 
AN Important aim of this chapter is to emphasize the divisive social climate and 
contentious political culture that developed in revolutionary Tabasco; for it provides a 
context within which to understand the uneven reception Tomas Garrido Canabal was 
given when he is elected Governor in 1922. Chapter two, then, offers glimpses of the 
process whereby Tabascan society not only began to slough off its most archaic Porfirian 


attributes, but found itself (much to the chagrin of some of its members) inside the 


“laboratory of the Revolution.” 


[? 


From Literary Protest to Armed Revolution 


As Portirio Diaz” rule reached into its third decade, dissident journalists 
throughout the Republic were regularly registering their opposition to the regime in 
print.” Tabascan Newspaper writers and editors, of course, were no exception, and on 
February 4, 1906, a medical doctor turned journalist from San Juan Bautista published an 
“open letter” to President Porfirio Diaz in which he attacked the lamentable political 
sttuauion that reigned in the state. Courageously informing the aging president that, “We 


don’ tsympathize with the system of government you have implanted in the country, 


: s ’ . ’ BS ate P SEC Pee ERT ( a 
“The most notable of these early anti-Diaz newspapers was Ricardo Flores Magén's Reeeneracion (1900 
A 


Doctor Manuel Mestre ¢ iyliazzis (distinguishing himself from More radical journalists 


elsewhere) was quick to assure Diaz Ira Hhetr protest would not result in revolls or 
“ridiculous” proposals. Written some Months belore Tabasco’s gubernatorial elections 
(hat Dr. Mestre feared would put General Bandata in the kOvernor’s Chair again, the 
purpose of his letter was to remind the president of the terrible yoke the Bundala 
administration represented for the ‘Tabascan people, Hoping that the president would use 
his considerable influence to pet Governor Bandala to step aside, Mestre expressed 
confidence that Diaz would offer a “cure” for Tabasco's “deep and pestilent ulcers”? 
Contributing (0 ‘Pabasco’s ils, according lo Mestre, were rising Gixes, poor rouds 
(hat hindered local agriculture, anda legal system so conmpromised thal i “inspired 
lerrom” among the litigants, And while Mestre repeatedly stated his belie! that the 
president would relieve ‘Pubasco From so much injustice, he forcefully informed Diaz 
that, ““Pabascans firmly believe that you will be the only one responsible i our sullering 
is prolonged.” On the other land, should Diaz help them with his “beneficent work”, the 
senerous and resifient Tabascan people would “in a few years, the wounds from which 
they now suller scarred over... forget their current pains like one lorgels a horrible 
hightmare.” “Tuking his plea to an even higher level—and appealing, seemingly, to the 
elderly president's wish to be forever remembered as a Mexican hero--Mestre suppested 
that when Diaz died, the people would expericnce “the national Pain withoul wontc 
smiles on their lips or bitter resentments in the heart. As Mexicans we will only think of 


aol 


the hero oF the Second Independence and the Pacilier.... 


The text ol Mannel Mestre Ghigliazza's public letter to Portitio Diaz can be found in AWonso ‘Taracena’s 
Historia dela Revolucion en Tabasco (Villahermosa, ‘Tabasco: Ediciones del Gobierno de ‘Tabasco, 
Mexico, (974), pp, 20-23. 

" thicl. 
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As the director of the Opposition newspaper La Revista de Tabasco, whose first 
edition in February of 1906 carried the above-mentioned letter to Diaz, Manuel Mestre 
Ghighiazza used his pen to agitate for political change. Indeed, the actions of Mestre and 
other mtellectuals in the capital represented the first sustained challenge to the Bandala 
regime. Revista writers, for example, invited people to sign a statement protesting 
Bandala’s intention to run for reelection. This statement was posted on their office door 
on April 2, 1906, the day a group of Bandala loyalists had chosen to hold a parade in 
support of the governor’s reelection bid. As the pro-Bandala contingent marched past the 
Kevista office in downtown San Juan Bautista, a throng of protesters shouted “Long live 
Mestre” and tried to disrupt the parade. The Bandala supporters dispersed, but the 
demonstration continued. When a colonel of the National Guard arrived on the scene, he 
was greeted with rocks and shouts, and the mare on which he was mounted was stabbed 
in the gut. Learning of the commotion, a group of students at the nearby Instituto Juarez 
joined the ruckus by turning over benches. Some of the older students even brandished 
theiy revolvers (among them a young man named ‘Tomas Garrido Canabal). The day’s 
protest landed six people im the public jail, including Manuel Mestre Ghigliazza.’ 
Perhaps because he feared another prison term or worse, Mestre, who had 
withdrawn mto private life after a second arrest in 1908, at first ignored the letters sent to 
him by Francisco Madero, Madero, a wealthy liberal from the northern Mexican state of 
Coahuila whose 1908 book The Presidential Succession in 1910 had thrust him to the 
center of the anti-Diaz movement, contacted Mestre as early as July of 1909. Having 
heard positive things about the Tabascan journalist, Madero encouraged Mestre to run for 


governor of Tabasco during the next election. Mestre did not respond. Madero contacted 


"thid. 27-29 and Tostado Gutiérrez, El Tabasco porfiriano, p. 159. 
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him again in October, soliciting an interview. Supposedly Mestre then told Madero that 


the experiences he had suffered prevented him from collaborating with the anti- 


reelectionist cause.® 


Mestre continued to eschew active involvement in the anti-Dfaz movement. 
However, a Tabascan rancher named Ignacio Gutiérrez Gomez from the western 
municipality of Cardenas, picked up the banner of political reform.” In May of 1910, 
Gutiérrez--who embraced the political program drafted by the Partido Liberal Mexicano 
in 1906--informed Dr. Mestre of his desire to overthrow “the current dictatorial 
government that has never respected the will of the Mexican people [and] that has always 
been reelected by means of electoral fraud.” Gutiérrez advocated armed struggle to 
achieve this end. Mestre, perhaps scandalized by Gutiérrez’s radicalism, ignored his 
missive.” 

National events soon impelled the rebellious Tabascan rancher and thousands like 
him across the republic to pick up arms. In April of 1910, Francisco Madero was 
nominated for the presidency at a convention in Mexico City. Soon thereafter, the 
presidential hopeful was arrested in San Luis Potosf, preventing him from participating in 
the June elections that brought Porfirio Diaz to power for yet another term. Released on 


bail, Madero escaped to San Antonio, Texas where he drafted the revolutionary Plan of 


* Tostado Gutiérrez. El Tabasco porfiriano pp. 160-161: and Michael C. Meyer, William L. Sherman and 
Susan M. Deeds. The Course of Mexican History, 6" edition (New York and Oxford: Oxford University 
Press 31999). pp. 475-477. 

” The background of Gutiérrez is disputed. Some allege that he was the “illegitimate” son of Tabascan 
oligarch, Policarpo Valenzuela. Some identify him as an lracendado lumberman. Whilc others claim that 
he was the son of indentured servants (whom he came to free). | suppose some combination of these 
scenarios is not out of the question. See. Taracena. Historia de la Revolucion en Tabasco, p. 51; Tostado 
Gutiérrez. El Tabasco porfiriano, p. 160; and José Rogelio Alvarez. ed.. Diccionario enciclopédico de 
Tabasco, vol. 1 (Villahermosa: Gobierno del Estado de Tabasco, 1994), p. 288, respectively. 

 Taracena. Historia de la Revolucion en Tabasco, pp. 51-53: and Tostado Gutiérrez. El Tabasco 
porfiriano, p. 161. 
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San Luis Potosj. In this treatise Madero declared the June elections illegal, designated 
himself provisional president of Mexico and exhorted his country’s towns “to rise up in 
arms” on November 20m 1910.'' As the year 1910 came toa close, bands of rebels, 
Ignacio Gutiérrez Gémez and perhaps two other notable rebels, Pedro Sanchez 
Magallanes and Domingo Magania, among them, were actively extorting guns, munitions, 
horses and saddles from plantations in western Tabasco. In some Cases they recruited 


plantation peons to swell their ranks, Causing consternation among managers, one of 


whom claimed that the departing workers were “owing to us’”—a reminder of the 
prevalence of indentured servitude in the region." 

Political changes transpiring in Tabasco may have undermined the impetus for 
armed rebellion, however. In the same month that Francisco Madero was drawing up his 
revolutionary plan in Texas encouraging Mexicans to rise up in arms, Tabasco held its 
gubernatorial elections. Ina move Dr. Mestre had hoped for back in 1906, President 
Diaz asked Governor Bandala to renounce his candidacy for reelection. Bandala agreed, 
and Policarpo Valenzuela, the fabulously wealthy Tabascan capitalist who hailed from 
humble origins, was proposed as Bandala’s replacement. On October 16", the elderly but 
vigorous Valenzuela became Tabasco’s governor-elect. He took office in January of 
1I911.'° Valenzuela’s election had a dampening effect on the armed movement; indeed, 
the revolutionary commanders in western Tabasco were disappointed in December of 


1910 when individuals who had committed themselves to attacking certain municipal 


: 14 
centers failed to do so. 


: ech Sherman and Deeds, The Course of Mexican History, pp. 478-482. 
"Alan Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. I, p. 224. 
“Ibid. pp. 224-225: and Tostado Gutiérrez, p. 162. 

 Tostado Gutiérrez. El Tabasco porfiriano, pp. 162-163. 
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Phis combative lll lasted but a few months. Ou April 6, LOL), Gatigies? Loops 


captured the westernmost Hinnicipalily of Matiianpaillo, Tn heiphboring Cardenas, alye 


laken by the rebels, ( MILLE, joined Torees witht the Seasoned veteran and sometitne 
drunk, Pedro Séuchey Mayallates, as well as Ramidu Sosa Torres, On April 11 (ley 
captured Paraiso and moved onto Comaleuleo. On April 13, at the head of a now (jute 
substautial ariey, Gutiérrez, returned to the revolutionary cncamprment in Aldana, Wt was 
there, on April 21, that federal forees dealt a debilitating blow to the ( ‘houtalpa rebels, 
Gubeérrez, and scores ol maderivta roops were mortally wounded, Devastated, but uot 
destroyed, General Domingo Magara, perhaps the most Hilarity talented of these curly 
Vabascan revolittonmartes. reprouped und attained (vo victories. i Vabasco’s Sierra 
region, Ou May 10, le captured Teapa aud Pichnealeo, the latter a town on the Vabasco 
Clitapas border.” 

Tabasco's rebel victories tn lot]. Significant thoupl they were by somtheastern 
staudards, were peripheral to the historically decisive battles Waped tthe nortl. As 
Cudad Juarez, Durango, Torreon and other northeru cities fell to the rebels aud larpe 
nuutbers of Tederal soldiers abandoned the poverniment lo jor the revolutionaries, Dia, 
was Forced to adit defeat. On May 21, 19t1 the ‘Treaty ol Crudad Jnarez, which 
sUipulated tat Peestdeat Poclirio Diaz, and Vice President Ramon Corral had to resipat 


before atonll’s cud, was styned, Ou Jue 3, with lis proestidential protector pone, 
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™ Martine, Assad, Breve historia de fabaseo, (). WOO Atlan banpht, The Mevicau Revolution, vol (py 
‘ ' ' ' o . ; , ae 5 7 ) ( 

204, 22K and Alvarez, Diccionario enciclopédico de Tabasco, vol... 209 
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Tabascan governor Policarpo Valenzuela, like every Porfirian governor in the country 


submitted his resignation. ! 


The Madero-Mestre Interlude: Instability and the Limits of Progress in Tabasco 


With Policarpo Valenzuela’ s resignation, Manuel Mestre Ghigliazza, now in 
regular correspondence with Francisco Madero, became the provisional and then elected 
governor of Tabasco.'’ But his term as Tabasco’s Chief Executive was fraught with 
difficulty. Rebel activity in the region threatened the stability of the Mestre regime. '® 
Natural disaster, in the form of a locust plague, compounded the problem of rebellion and 
generalized banditry. The outbreak, which began in 1908, had devastated the 
countryside, severely damaging the corn crop. In fact, corn scarcity became so severe 
that late in 1911 Mestre’s government requested of the Treasury Secretary that foreign 
corn be allowed to pass tariff-free through the customs point in Frontera. The municipal 
government of El Centro, of which the state capital San Juan Bautista comprised a major 
part, sold the more than 20,000 kilos of corn it had brought into the entity at modest 


prices to the city’s poor. |” 


i. Meyer, Sherman and Deeds, The Course of Mexican History, p. 486-487: Tostado Gutiérrez. E/ Tabasco 
porfiriano, p. 164; and John Womack, “The Mexiean Revolution, 1910-1920" in Leslie Bethell. ed. 
Mexico Since Independence (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1991). p. 132. 

” Martinez Assad, Breve historia de Tabasco, p. 110. 

'® National anti-Madero movements, such as those that coalesced around Bernardo Reyes and Pascual 
Orozco, found adherents in Tabasco. Reyismio, conservative in character, appealed to former porfirians like 
Policarpo Valenzuela who, Governor Mestre bitterly noted in a letter to Madero, gave money and 
encouragement to Reyes elements in Tabasco. According to Alan Knight, “a vigorous Reyista campaign 
was mounted in Tabasco, where ‘a number of the most prominent partisans of the late Diaz administration’ 
took the lead....° Unsettling as the Reyes rebellion was in Tabasco—they managed to cause serious 
disturbances in a number of municipalities—the movement collapsed when Bernardo Reyes surrendered. 
At the conclusion of their struggle, Tabasco’s Revista rebels informed President Madero that their 
complaint was with the authorities in Tabasco, not the federal government. See, Taracena, Historia de la 
Revolucion en Tabasco, p. 105: Alan Knight. The Mexican Revolution, vol. I. pp. 252-253: and Martinez 
Assad, Breve historia de Tabasco, p. 110. 

Romo Lopez. Historia general de Tabasco, vol. Il. pp. 619, 622. 
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I was one thing to respond to the corn crisis with emergency subsidies, and 


another to toplement broad reforms that would benefit the economically disadvantaged 


and politically disalfected classes. Few people expected the Mestre regime to resolve the 


centuries-old problem of economic and social inequality overnight. Neither did they 
imagine that the state's most privileged sector would continue to enjoy government 
favors, A disgruntled Tabasean wrote to President Madero in December of Li il\2 
complaining that, “Phe public posts of this locality are almost alt occupied by the same 
people who were there during the government of Don Porfirio Diaz and General 
Abraham Bandala.’""" Indeed, “business as usual” tn politics and the economy ts the 
best way to describe the early revolutionary years in Tabasco. 

In the previous chapter | discussed debt peonage, a labor system common in the 
country’s southeast that drew heavy criticism by radicals in Mexico and even the United 
Die a ahi 
States.” Governor Mestre, for his part, criticized peonage as an “irregular and 
anomalous procedure of grave detriment [to] human liberty.” But despite his fancy 
rhetoric, Mestre seemingly feared the consequences Of giving peons too much freedom. 
Alter all, Tabasco’s economy depended on getting crops planted and harvested. Mestre 
expressed fis anxiety this way: “[the threat} of a socio-political conflict between the 
servants and the propertied farmer, because they try...to end with one stroke the bonds of 


those vicious old practices, [would] in the opinion of this government imply disaster for 


une p. 623, 

"John Kenneth Turner, a muckraking jonrnatist who befriended Ricardo Flores Magon and other Mexican 
radicals in Los Angeles in the carty 1910s, traveled to Mexico disguised as a businessman in order to get a 
close-up view of indentured servitude in Yucatan and the Vatle Nacional, His book. Barharons Mevico, 
frst printed in 1909 as articles in American Magazine, exposed the horrific conditions of debt peons in 
Portinuin Mexico, See Sinctair Snow's introdnetion to the 1969 edition of Barbaurous Mevico by John 
Kenneth Corner. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1969), Pp. VAEXY, 
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the state...” Nota Proponent of radical quick fixes, Mestre favored a gradualist 
approach.72 

Morcover, at least according lo one historical interpretation, Governor Mestre and 
some of his close collaborators held condescending opinions of the rural poor. This may 
explain why the municipal boards of the Agricultural Arbitration Commission, an agency 
established in 1911 to resolve the problem of debt servitude in the Tabascan countryside, 
were comprised of “old and rich Porfirian hacendados [while] the hacienda peons were 
only noticeable by their absence.” The National Agricultural Chamber Of Tabasco, a 
conscrvative business association, aided the governor in appointing local representatives 
to the arbitration boards in each of Tabasco’ s seventeen municipalities. All too willing to 
assist the Governor in forming Commissions that kept powerful landlords in charge of 


agrarian conflicts, the organization nonetheless turned on Mestre when a coup dislodged 


. : 23 
Madero from the presidency. 


New Revolutionary Movements Unleashed: Tabasco 1913-1914 

In February of 1913, a military coup several months to the making erupted in 
Mexico City. During what became known as the Decena Tragica, President Madero and 
his vice-president Pino Suarez, a popular Tabascan-born lawyer from Yucatan, were shot 
and killed and the traitorous general Victoriano Huerta became Mexico's president. 
Despite his Madero sympathies, Governor Mestre stayed on as ‘Vabasco’s governor when 


Huerta usurped the presidency. His decision to remain in office, at least initially, is not 


a ae é . 
* Romo Lopes, Historia geucral de Tabasco, vol. UW, pp. 624-25. 
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SO Surprising, Since all save a few governors recognized the Huerta regime.** One 
governor who refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of the new presidential regime, 
though, was Venustiano Carranza. The governor of Coahuila, Madero’s home state, 
Carranza was a passionate supporter of the martyred president. His Plan of Guadalupe, 
composed on March 26, 1913, denounced Huerta and announced the formation of a 
Constitutionalist Army, of which Carranza was to be the First Chief, 7° 

The Huerta coup unleashed a new and powerful wave of revolutionary activity in 
Tabasco, the earliest expression of which developed in the western region of the state, 
known as the Chontalpa.”° Just weeks after an April 7 skirmish with federal troops in 
southern Huimanguillo, a group of rebels drafted a “Revolutionary Plan” condemning 
Huerta’s treasonous government. Issued from the hacienda “San Fernando” on the 20" 
of April, the Plan included a minor list of reforms, such as eliminating the head-tax, and 
established rules regulating the behavior of revolutionary combatants, which, if not 
adhered to, could result in harsh punishments. Most importantly, the drafters of the plan 
announced their intention to engage in armed struggle against the Huerta regime.~/ 
Carlos Greene became the titular head of the Chontalpa forces. He was named Chief of 
Insurrection on April 25. In April and May the rebels engaged federal troops in the 
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Chontalpa, capturing the municipality of Comalcalco on May 12". 


Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. I, p. 9: and Womack, “The Mexican Revolution, 1910-1920,” p. 
141. 

= Meyer, Sherman and Deeds. The Course of Mexican History, p. 505; Womack, “The Mexican 
Revolution, 1910-1920,” p. 142; and Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. If, pp. 104-105. 

© Tabasco is divided into four geographical zoncs that correspond to the names Chontalpa, Centro, Sierra, 
and Rios. The Chontalpa describes the western portion of the state, specifically the municipalities of 
Hurmanguillo, Cardenas, Comalcalco and Cunduacan. 

*’ Taracena. Historia de la Revolucion en Tabasco, pp. 225-228, 239. 

** Thid., pp. 239-240; and Alvarez, Diccionario enciclopédico de Tabasco, vol. 1, pp. 11, 210. 
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In the summer of 1913 rumors began spreading that another rebe] army was 
taking shape in the easternmost region of the state.” Essentially devoid of rebel activity 
in 1910-1911 (quiescence Alan Knight convincingly attributes to the suff control and 
repression exerted by the “plantocracy”), the state’s eastern rebels played a significant 
role after 1913.°° Commanded by a prosperous landowner from Balancan named Luis 
Felipe Dominguez Suarez, a cousin of the martyred vice-president, the Usumacinta 
Brigade was organized in 1913 with the blessing of First Chief Venustiano Carranza. 
Formed in the still densely forested municipality of Tenosique, members of the 
Usumacinta Brigade included former chicle workers and peons from the infamous 
Romano lumber camps. *| 

Bernardino Mena Brito, who joined the revolution in Campeche in 1913, but a 
good deal of whose military service was spent in Tabasco and Guatemala, provides a 
vivid glimpse of the southeastern Campaign against Huerta in his testimonial novel, 
Paludismo. o la revolucién en la selva.” A member of the Revolution’s dynamite 
regiment, Mena Brito experienced first hand the unbearable conditions of life in the 
selva. While his tales may be embellished for entertainment and political purposes, 
(Paludisino is, after all, described as a novel), they shed some light on the hardships faced 
by revolutionary soldiers operating in the depth of tropical jungles. Additionally, they 


detail the grim realities of the rural poor who were “recruited” into their armies. 


~ Taracena. Historia de la Revolucion en Tabasco, p. 255. 
, Alan Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. 1, pp. 366-67. 

' Alvarez, Diccionario enc iclopédico de Tabasco, vol. 1, p. 162: and Taracena, Historia de la Revolucion 
en Tabasco, pp. 255-256. 

*° Bernardino Mena Brito, Paludismo: O la revolncién en la selva (novela de tierra caliente de México). 
(Villahermosa: Universidad Juérez Aut6noma de Tabasco. 2001: first edition by Editorial Botas. 1940). 
The prologue. “Lenguaje. tradicién y novela” written by Alvaro Ruiz Abreu is an informative essay on 
testimonial novels and the Mexican Revolution. 


It is well known that peons and poor people throughout Mexico were conscripted 


into both the federal and revolutionary armies. In some Cases, pcons joined the 


revolutionaries voluntarily, but the following story from Paludismo suggests that some 
peons were uninterested in Joining their “iberators.” Ip the novel, a handful of 
revolutionaries including Mena Brito, who is the main charaeter in Paludismo, arrive at a 
chiele encampment in the Guatemalan rainforest. There, a drunk and foul-mouthed 
Spanish overseer ts cruelly lording over a dozen emaciated women who are grinding 
corn, as their sickly children roll around in a fetid patch of mud nearby. Asked how 
many chicle workers there are in the camp, the overseer, who knows the revolutionary 
colonel, Pablo Gaméz, reports that of the eighty-seven that began the season, twelve 
remain. The revolutionaries are told that the SUrVIVINg workers—presumably out 
harvesting latex—will be back in a matter of days. When the chicleros arrive, they are 
shackled by the revolutionaries and asked, “Who wants to join the revolution voluntarily 
and who by force?” All of them opt for force. Other than two workers (who as a result 
of ingesting an intoxicating, but ultimately deadly, tree sap are left to die in the camp), all 
the chicleros “join” the revolutionaries. The women are encouraged to accompany the 
rag-tag army as soldaderas, assured they will not be mistreated. Even the overscer, 
anticipating the wrath of the defrauded chicle bosses, asks to join the revolutionaries. 
“Another slaver turned liberator!” Mena Brito notes sarcastically of the overseer’s entry 


. : ; 34 
into the ranks of the revolution. 


As was shown in the previous chapter, Mexican workers (principally Chiapans and ‘Tabascans) 
frequently labored in Guatemalan lumber and chicle camps. So itis unsurprising that revoludionary 
recruitment campaigns would take place across the border. 

“Mena Brito, Paludismo, pp. 16-17. According to Alfonso Taracena, one of Luis Felipe Dominguez 
Suarez’s close collaborators was a man named Pablo Gamas. I suspect the character Pablo Gaméz in 
Paludismo is in fact Gamas. Mena Brito used the names of real persons in his novel, but frequently 
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That the nervous overseer threw in his lot with the revolutionaries js 


understandable enough; but what explains the chicle workers’ reluctance to join the 


revolutionaries? If conditions at the chicle camp were as atrocious as Mena Brito 
described, and they may well have been, wouldn’t the workers have jumped at the chance 
to abandon it? Moreover, wouldn’t exploited rural peons be drawn to the Revolution’s 
promise of a better life?*° [In my mind, there are (at least) three plausible reasons why 
chicleros and plantation peons in Tabasco may have been disinclined to join 
revolutionary bands. First, while it is possible that the Revolution’s promise of 
liberation resonated favorably with them, rural conscripts would have had reason to 
distrust the bearers of the message. Many a revolutionary general, after all, hailed from 
the prosperous classes whose social privileges depended directly on the exploitation of 
Mexico’s poor.*° Second, despite the rigors men and women faced in the chicle 
encampments, conducting revolutionary campaigns in the thick of the jungle and risking 
life and limb in battles could hardly have been deemed desirable alternatives. Finally, the 


money gained from chicle work, as miserable as it was, may have been so essential to the 
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misspelled them. For mention of Pablo Gamas and his role in the Usumacinta Brigade. see Taracena, 
Historia de la Revolucion en Tabasco, pp. 255-56. 

3 Christopher R. Boyer speaks of the “quintessential revolutionary dilemma” in which disempowered 
people have “the inconvenient quality of failing to recognize their own oppression, at least in the same 
terms as the revolutionaries....” See, Becoming Campesinos: Politics, Identity, and Agrarian Struggle in 
Postrevolutionary Michoacan, 1920-1935 (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2003). p. 87. Also see his 
footnote #16. See. also, John Tutino on the factors that may propel exploited people to pursue 
insurrectionary justice (or not). 

*° Mena Brito writes about the “perspicacity” and “instinct” of the masses who distrust the revolutionary 
general, Luis Felipe Dominguez, because of his background as a monterfa owner and overseer. Mena 
Brito. Paludismo, p.91. A Chontal perspective on the Revolution in Tabasco is also suggestive: “In the 
Revolution, the finca owners rebelled against the government so as to prevent their peons from rebelling 
against them.” Rodolfo Uribe Iniesta and Bartola May May. T'an / K’ajalin Yokot’an (Palabara y 
pensanuento Yokot‘an), (UNAM-CRIM. 2000). p. 58. 
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subsistence strategy of rural peons that renouncing it was not a Proposition to consider 
lightly.*” 

Reluctant conscripts notwithstanding, peons, servants and monteria workers 
populated the ranks of the two armies that poured into the state capital between the end of 
August and mid-September, 1914. The Usumacinta Brigade arrived in San Juan Bautista 
first, followed some weeks later by the Chontalpa rebels, who numbered approximately 
3,000. Mena Brito, who was among the latter contingent, described their tumultuous 
descent on the capital, but his account of the rebel takeover was most assuredly 
embellished for literary purposes. For example, in the novel, a revolutionary orator, José 
Domingo Ramirez Garrido, delivers a metaphoric speech in which he insists that Just as 
the ancient Greeks had purged physically “deformed” people from their society, Mexico 
should purge its morally deformed members. The masses, as Mena Brito would have us 
believe, are unable to appreciate that Ramirez Garrido was speaking metaphorically, and 
in the days that follow they initiate a campaign to rid San Juan Bautista of its “‘one- 
armed,” “crippled” and “lame” beggars, much to the speech-giver’s horror and dismay.*® 

Because so many of Tabasco’ s revolutionary speeches and exuberant popular 
scenes have been lost to history, even Mena Brito’s semi-factual account becomes a tool 


, : 39 : ; : : 
for the historian.” Fortunately, though, certain events that transpired in revolutionary 


“An anecdote from 1930 may be instructive here. A group of chicle workers from Balancan appealed to 
the Mexican president when the revolutionary labor leagues in Tabasco prohibited them from traveling to 
the chicle camps in Guatemala. Though the chicleros acknowledged that the leagues were trying to protect 
them from the risks associated with working without a contract. it was still an unwelcome intrusion since 
chicle collection represented the best way for them to “meet [their] families needs.” AHFT-DGG. rollo 5. 
"elucle exps. |\-8. 

8 Mena Brito, Paludismo, pp. 97-98. Taracena refers to this literary episode and argues that it was an 
invention. 

* Richard Cobb reminds us of the ephemeral nature of riot and rebellion in his essay. “Revolutionary 
Situations in France, 1789-1968". He notes, “In any riot, once it is underway, and however chaotically it 
begins, there is a man or woman who stands out, pointing the way. holding an emblem, shouting a slogan. 
No one can identify him or her afterwards, but he or she will be remembered both by participants and 
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San Juan Bautista have left a firmer documentary trail. Soon after the Chontalpa rebels’ 
arrival in the capital, for example, José Domingo Ramirez Garrido warned his comrades 
in arms that if debt Slavery were not abolished and a law passed to guarantee worker 
freedom, the “Tabascan multitudes, crazed with indignation,” might seek vengeance. He 
even alluded to Yucatan’s Caste War--a massive rural uprising in which (mostly) Maya 
rebels expiated generations of exploitation by waging war against the privileged class--to 
underscore his point.” Within days of this pronouncement, Luis Felipe Dominguez, 
who Carranza had named Military Governor of Tabasco, issued a decree abolishing debt 
servitude and canceling the debts of peons. “' This decree delivered the initial blow to 
Tabasco’s most infamous form of labor exploitation. Its value, though, was more 
symbolic than real since many peons would remain tied to haciendas and plantations for 
several years to come.” 

Not long after this decree was issued Carranza replaced General Dominguez with 
General Carlos Greene as Tabasco’s Governor. More than his predecessor, Greene was a 
believer in retributive justice; and a campaign of reprisals soon followed. Huerta officer 
José Valenzuela, the son of the last Porfirian Governor, Policarpo Valenzuela, met a 
gruesome end. He and four other officers were marched through the streets in their 


underwear, “gagged like hogs,” while bystanders jeered and clapped. That evening they 
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onlookers.” See, A Second Identity: Essays on France and French History (London: Oxford University 
Pressaleoo ) ps2 70: 

 Gral. J.D. Ramirez Garrido, La esclavitud en Tabasco: La jornada maxima y el salario minimo (segunda 
edicion corregida y aumentada). (Mexico, D.F.), pp. 5. 8. For one analysis of the Caste War see, Terry 
Rugeley, Of Wonders and Wise Men: Religion and Popular Cultures in Southeast Mexico, 1800-1876 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 2001). 

"Ramirez Garrido, La esclavitud en Tabasco. p. 8. Though Dominguéz was credited for it. the authorship 
of this decree properly belongs to José Domingo Ramirez Garrido who attempted, successfully. to rectify 
this injustice in later years. 

Uribe Iniesta and May May, T’an I K’ajalin Yokot’an, p. 58. 
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were shot, one every hour.” The family of Andrés Iduarte, whieh had fled San Juan 
Bautista when the first revolutionary troops began to arrive, leamed of Pepe Valenzucla’s 
execution from the safety of neighboring Campeche. According to Iduarte’s aeeount, 
Valenzuela’s feet had been skinned before his death mareh to the eemetery. 

Carlos Greene was himself replaeed as Governor, and in rapid suceession three 
more governors followed. Plagued not only by instability in the exeeutive office, but 
counterrevolutionary activity, particularly in western Tabaseo, Carranza determined to 
paeify the region. He sent a loyal military man from the western state of Michoaean to 
quell the unrest. Franciseo Muigica would beeome Tabaseo’s Military Commander and 


Provisional Governor in 1915.° 


A_Reform-minded Outsider: Franeiseo Mugiea in Tabasco 


An activist governor, Franeiseo Mugiea introduced a number of reforms during 
his year in Tabasco—some substantive, others more showy than transformational. He 
prohibited hacendados from paying their employees with aleohol, attempted to convert 
ehureh buildings into sehools, changed the eapital’s name back to Villahermosa, and set 
about improving Tabasco’s dismal road system. His unconventional (and unpopular) 
requirement that everyone traveling along the streteh between the eapital and the outlying 
community of Atasta push a wheelbarrow of dirt purportedly allowed him to finish the 


road."® His approach to revolutionary reform surely influenced Tomas Garrido Canabal, 


Ridgeway, “The Cooperative Republic,” pp. 114-115. 

“Iduarte, Un nifio, p. 45. 

Ridgeway, pp. 116-117; and Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. ll, pp. 245-246. 

%6 Alan Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. H, p. 246; Taracena, Historia de la Revolucion en Tabasco, 


pp. 343, 352, 359, 
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a young lawyer of twenty-five, who thanks to the recommendation of his relative José 
Domingo Ramirez Garrido, was given a minor position in Mugica’s administration as the 
head of the Department of Legal or Revolutionary Justice.” The impact Migica 
reformism had on Garrido cannot be overstated: a controversial approach to road 
building, an anti-alcohol crusade, and a campaign to transform churches into schools 
(among other populist reforms) became hallmarks of the Garrido regime. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy action undertaken by Miugica during his brief tenure 
as Tabasco’s governor was in the agrarian sector.”® Today, advocates of agrarian reform 
still point to Mugica’s 1916 decision to restore thousands of hectares of disputed land to 
communal farmers in the municipality of Jonuta, as a highlight of the Tabascan 
revolution.” In the early days of his administration, a delegation of impoverished rural 
farmers approached Magica with a request for revolutionary assistance. They described a 
series of political and economic machinations that, over a period of many decades, had 
deprived them of much of their land. Because they had been dispossessed of their land, 
they were forced “to emigrate, due to hunger, to the fincas of rich tycoons and foreign 
companies in search of sustenance for their families.” Sadly, many of these itinerant 
laborers never returned. Citing the agrarian decree of January 6, 1915, issued by the 
“magnanimous Supreme Chief of the Nation”, Venustiano Carranza, the petitioners asked 
Mugica to restore the entire “Isla Chinal” to them in the form of ejidos. Mtgica soon 


: : : : : 50 
began an investigation of their complaints. 


"Dérez Bertruy, Tomas Garrido Canabal, p. 13. 

‘8 For an informative discussion of Mugica’s class-conscious ideas about agrarian reform, see, Boyer, 
Becoming Campesinos, pp. 82-84. 

* Andrés Manuel Lépez Obrador, Entre la historia y la esperanza: Corrupcion y la lucha democratica en 
Tabasco (México: Editorial Grijalbo, 1995), pp. 39-40. 

°° Armando Maria y Campos, Mugica: Cronica biografica (México: Compafiia de Ediciones Populares, 
S.A., 1939), pp. 96-97. 
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On May 13, 1916, Mupica ordered the disputed land returned to the Jonuta 
peasants. “Telegraphing Carranza to inform him of the decision, Mugica described the 
Jubilation that reigned among the efidatarios, who had shouted their praise for the First 
Chicfand the Constitutionalist Revolution. Popular adulation, though, would not be 
chough to offset the pressure put on Carranza by the owners of the company who lost out 
in that revolutionary transaction, ‘The Compaiiia Agricola Tabasqueria, the muyority of 
whose shareholders were North Americans, protested to Carranza that they had been the 
victims of dispossession. Carranza ordered Mugica to return the land to the company. 
Mugica’s “patriotic response” has become the stuffoflegend. He begged Carranza to 
reconsider, but in the event that the first Chief should stand by his decision to return the 
land to the company, Mttgica requested permission to cede the governor’s chair to 
another person, for it would be an inestimable “sacrifice to work apainst nvy 
revolutionary convictions, of the laws of the pre-constitutional government and the 
aspirations of the people.” Carranza reversed his decision.| 

Mugica’s tenure as Tabasco’s povernor though, while memorable, was brief, Not 
keen on having ap outsider running the show, a group of Tabascan revolutionary 
generals, including Carlos Greene, asked Carranza to replace Magica with General Luis 
Felipe Dominguez.” Carranza complicd. The Mugica episode in Tabasco had ended, 


but the seeds of radical reform planted in 1915-1916 would spring forward 


“Ibid. 99-106, The company was not to give up casily, however, and the cjidatarios wrote to Migica afer 
he had left the state to inform him ofa campaign of harassment against them, 7 

© Taracena, Historia de la Revolucion en Tabasco, p. 355; and Pérez Bertruy, Tomas Garrido Canahal, p. 
a9 
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with greater force in the next decade by Mtigica’s “one-time protégé, Tomas Garrido 
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Canabal.’”’ 


The Gubernatorial Elections of 1919: Bloodshed “Blue” and “‘Red” 
eer NS OF PL: Bloodshed “Blue” and “Red” 


After years of short-lived, politically appointed governors, Tabasco finally held 
gubernatorial elections in 1919. The two main contenders for Governor were Generals 
Luis Felipe Dominguez Suarez, who ran on the Partido Liberal Constitucional ticket, 
referred to as the “Blues,” and Carlos Greene as the candidate of the Partido Radical 
Tabasquefio, or “Reds.” The Dominguez candidacy appealed, it has been argued, more to 
the propertied classes, large landowners, and Portirian types, while Greene’s party was 
deemed more progressive and had greater support from veterans, “intellectuals with 
advanced ideas”, student radicals and the popular classes. (However, it did not escape 
the discerning eye of Andrés Iduarte that the “Reds” had their share of “hacendados, 
landowners and caciques that had used stocks and whips on rural peons.”) 

The period preceding the 1919 election was marked by outbursts of partisan 
rancor. Sometimes party sympathizers found harmless and creative ways to barb the 
opposition—a relative of Iduarte’s who identified with the Dominguez campaign, wore a 
blue shirt and red shoes, so that she might “stamp on the symbol of the enemy with every 
step.” However, many party loyalists resorted to violence. In 1919, Military 


Commander and Pre-constitutional Governor of Tabasco, Carlos Vidal, sent a letter to 


* Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. W, pp. 246-247. 
™ Pérez, Bertruy, Tomas Garrido Canabal, pp. 22-27; Iduarte, Un nifio en la Revolucién Mexicana, Pove 
* Iduarte, Un nifio en la Revolucion Mexicana, p76. 
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President Carranza’s Minister of the Interior in which he described the political 
disturbances party activists were causing, including street brawls. His frustration perhaps 
lending itself to exaggeration, Vidal commented, “Nobody works and the activities and 
obligations of citizens are abandoned in favor of the politicking that causes so much harm 
to the economy of the state and, above all, destroys social tranquility [by] planting hate 
among the Tabascan family.” Poor Governor Vidal would not be spared the ravages of 
electoral violence. His father, Pomposo Vidal, was shot down on a Villahermosa Street 
two days before the elections. The crime was attributed to the “Blues” who resented 
what they perceived as Governor Vidal’s partiality toward the ‘‘Reds.” © 

Violence continued on Election Day. In eight municipalities outside of the Capital 
people who went to deposit their votes were assaulted in riots.°’ In Villahermosa, Greene 
loyalists reportedly took armed control of the voting stations. When the Dominguistas 
attempted to re-open them, shooting broke out. As a result of the agitated February 2 
elections, twenty townspeople were wounded or killed. Carlos Greene of the “Reds” was 
declared the winner of those tumultuous electoral proceedings, and though Luis Felipe 
Dominguez contested the results, immediately taking his protest to Mexico City, 
President Carranza recognized Greene’s victory.” : 

Unfortunately for Greene, the society over which he would preside as Governor 
was extremely divided. Disgusted by an electoral outcome they considered fraudulent, 


Dominguez militants in the National Congress demanded that recognition be withdrawn 


. Enrique Canudas Sandoval, Trépico rojo: Historia politica y social de Tabasco, los anos garridistas 
1919/1934, vol. I. (Villahermosa: Gobierno del Estado de Tabasco, 1989). p. 17; Alvarez. Diccionario 
enciclopédico de Tabasco, vol. Il, p. 549. 

” Pérez Bertruy, Tomds Garrido Cauabal, p. 27. 

* Ridgeway, “The Cooperative Republic.” p. 125, 


from Greene’s government. Meanwhile, the Greene administration’s precariousness 


Increased when a new Chief of Military Operations named Francisco Bertani disarmed 
municipal police forces and even Greene’s escorts, seemingly against orders from the 
Central Government.. When Greene requested a leave to travel to Mexico City in search 
of assistance from the central government, Tomas Garrido Canabal, now twenty-nine 
years old, became interim governor.” 

Sulla relative unknown in 1919, Garrido’s first stint as governor proved him to 
be loyal, and gutsy besides. The Chief of Military Operations, Bertani, in alliance with 
Dominguez militants exercised a coup. Imprisoned and then released per the ruling ofa 
district judge, the deposed Greenista government, Garrido at its head, set up their 
government in the port city of Frontera. Anti-Greenc forces then pushed them out of 
Frontera. After a dangerous fluvial getaway, Garrido and a loyal following established 
the Greene government in the Barra of Santa Anna, on the Veracruz border. In his four 
months as interim governor Garrido deepened his relationship with the more radical 
elements in Tabascan politics. He also demonstrated his political honor by peaceably 
handing the reigns of government back to Carlos Greene once the legitimacy of his 


) 


government was recognized. °” Garrido had successfully negotiated another step on the 


road to power. 


Steady Strides Forward: The Political Emergence of Tomas Garrido Canabal 


In 1920, a powerful collection of generals including Alvaro Obreg6n, Plutarco 


Elias Calles and Adolfo de la Huerta rebelled against President Carranza. The revolt was 


” Peres Bertruy, Fomas Garrido Canabal, pp. 29, 32. 
é . . . . 4 . eye ane * a) 
 Ibid., 33, 38: and Alvarez, Diccionario enciclopédico de Tabasco, vol. 1, p. 2. 
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preeipilited by Carranzi’s seleetion of Ignacio Bonillas, Mexico's ambassador in 


Washington, as tis candidate for the presidency, a move that infuriated Alvaro Obreyzon, 
Having already declared his candidacy, Obreyon had hoped to wrest a “reluctant 
endorsement” trons the silting: president. The Plan of Agana Pricta, which, among: other 
things, charved Carranza with Violating the Constitition, quickly gained adherents, ° 
Governor Greene of Tabaseo was one of then. 

As the carrancistas and dguaprichisiay struppled lor dominance, ‘Pabasean 
military leaders who had affiliated themselves. with the movement to overthrow Carranzit. 
helped install Tomas Garrido Canabal as the provisional governor of Yueatin.” Though 
his tenure was very brief! he served lor just over a ntonth between Mary and Jaine of 
1920 it nevertheless enhanced his political prospeets and shaped his thinking on soctal 
reform, On the one hand, he demonstrated his loyally to the “Sonoran clan” the faction 
that crushed the Carranza repime and was Cast becoming the dominant political power in 
the country, On the other hand, Garrido’s expertence in Yucatan further exposed hint to 
the radical reforms that had been implemented on the peninsula by the Sonoran general 
Salvador Alvarado, Like Francisco Mupica in ‘Tabasco, Salvador Alvarado had brought a 
reformist zeal to lis position as Yucatin'’s governor in LOLS, By 1920, thanks to the 
organizing energy of Felipe Carrillo Puerto, a unique brand of socialism was taking shape 


onthe penmsuli, Yucatan’s state-controlled worker organization known as “resistanee 


"Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. UH, p 190) Meyer, Sherman and Deeds, The Conrye of Mexican 
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History, py. 529) and Womack, “Che Mexican Revolition, F910 £920," pp. O88 \ M), | | 
"Paracena, Historia de la Revolucion en Tabasco, p. $77 cand Pérez Beauy, Fomas Garride Canabal, yy 
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leagues” patticularly influenced Garrido, and would become a centerpiece of his 
administration in Tabasco several years later.°? 

Soon after his gubernatorial stint in Yucatén, Garrido lost a bid to become a 
federal deputy to his cousin José Domingo Ramirez Garrido, who, along with a number 
of other prominent revolutionaries, had split off from the PRT. Interestingly, in the 
1922 election for Governor, Tomas Garrido Canabal would again face off with the cousin 
who had given him his start in politics. It was an acrimonious tace. Each contender tried 
to argue that his opponent was constitutionally ineligible for the state’s highest oftice; 
and aggressive name-calling gave the campaign a passionate hue. Physical altercations 
between the gubernatorial opponents’ supportets, moreover, claimed several lives.°” 

As a result of violent election tactics, some Tabascan citizens thought it safest to 
distance themselves from the gubernatorial contest. Commenting on the violent political 
environment that had taken hold in Tabasco over the last several years, José Silva 
Mendoza, an elderly merchant from Tenosique, declared his intention to remain neutral in 
the 1922 elections. Ina letter he sent to Gartido Canabal, who had attempted to enlist 
Mendoza’s suppott for his gubernatorial campaign, the merchant explained that since 


partisans on the losing side were wont to “suffer disturbances” afterwards, he had decided 
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* Pérez Bertruy, Tomds Garrido Canabal. p. 59. For a discussion of Salvador Alvarado and Felipe 


Carrillo Puerto’s influence on the revolutionary politics of Yucatan See, Gilbert M. Joseph, Revolution 
From Without: Yucatan, Mexico, and the United States, 1880-1924 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1982), especially Part H. 

The extraordinary animosities between and within political parties in Tabasco in the late 1910s and early 
1920s will not be addressed here, but are explained in great detail in volume one of Enrique Canudas’ 
Trépico rojo: Historia politica y social de Tabasco, los atios garridistas, 1919/1934; and Ramona Isabel 
Pérez Bertuy’s Tomds Garrido Canabal: La conformacién del poder revolucionario Tabasqueno 191]4- 

1 Omak, 

eine telegram written by J.D. Ramirez that was printed by the Partido Liberal de Centla the candidate 
accuses his younger cousin of not being a Tabascan, or of having resided for five consecutive years in the 
state, which would have made him eligible to compete. Garrido Canabal, on the other hand, claimed that 
Ramirez Garrido’s military affiliation made him ineligible. See, AGN-TGC-AP-G., caja 4, exp. 1: and 
Canudas, Tropico rojo, pp. 96-98. 


that it was better not to get involved in polities. However, he was quick to inform 
Garrido that, “though you eannot count me among your supporters, neither will I be on 
the side of your politieal adversaries. 

If Mendoza’s neutrality was based less on Principle and more on eeonomie 
pragmatism, he may have eome to regret his deeision not to endorse Garrido Canabal, for 
when José Domingo Ramirez Garrido dropped out of the raee just 29 days into the 
campaign, Garrido fairly slid into the Governor’s ehair.°’ On November 28, 1922 the 
Tabasean legislature declared that Tomas Garrido Canabal had reeeived an “absolute 
majority of votes.” His four- year term would begin on January 1, 1923.°° The final third 
of this chapter offers an anal ysis of the beginnings of garridista reformism in 
revolutionary Tabasco. 


A Will but Not Neeessarily a Wavy: State-sponsored Edueational Endeavors in 1923 


On the very day his victory was announced, Tomas Garrido Canabal wrote a 
three-page memorandum to President Obregon. A veritable wish list, the governor- 
elect’s memo solicited Obregén’s support for a number of state projects. Among the 
favors he sought was a presidential order to release funds for Tabasco’s Escuela Granja.” 
Established in 1921, the semi-official Escuela Granja was part of a federally funded 


iniliative to promote teehnical training in agriculture. Located ina “healthy” and 


*“José Silva Mendoza to Tomas Garrido C., 4 October, 1922. AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 4, exp. I. 

” National politics significantly influenced the 1922 election in Tabasco. In this arena, Garrido Canabal. 
who received the endorsement of President Alvaro Obreg6n, and his powerful Minister of the Interior. 
Plutarco Elias Calles had a definite advantage over his older cousin. See Martinez Assad, Breve historia, p. 
Ie. 

*§ “Decreto #27", Tabasco decretos del honorable congreso del estado libre y soberano de Tabasco, 1915- 
1926, (Villahermosa: Publicaciones de la Legislatura Al H. Congreso del Estado Libre y Soberano de 
Tabasco, 1984), pp. 239-240. 

“Memorandum”, 28 November, 1922, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 4, exp. 2. 
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“picturesque” spot on the outskirts of Villahermosa, the Escuela Granja was housed in a 
Porfirian-era Experimental Agricultural Station whose buildings and grounds were 
appropriate to its educational mission, Unfortunately, despite its lovely headquarters, the 
school suffered economic privations that seriously hindered its ability to function. In 
fact, Garrido, a passionate Escuela Granja supporter, had called upon Obreg6n to order 
the disbursement of funds on at least one previous occasion.” 

Budgetary constraints and untimely payments were particularly frustrating for 
Escuela Granja advocates because the school’s purpose was so lofty. Ina June 1922 
letter urging Tabasco’s seventeen municipal presidents to underwrite the educational 
costs of one or two of their locale’s poorer children, José Ochoa Lobato described the 
Escuela Granja as a locus of liberation and reform. By supporting a child or two at the 
Granja, Ochoa Lobato suggested, municipal representatives would help elevate the 
campesino’s degraded existence. ’! Notwithstanding Ochoa’s class-conscious rhetoric, 
the Granja was not just intended for the children of the rural poor. In a promotional flier 
signed by the school’s administrators, parents whose children had completed fourth grade 
were urged to send them to the Granja for advanced agricultural training. Advised that 
municipal scholarships were available, parents were also informed that for a peso a day 
their child would receive instruction, housing, food, clean clothes and medicine at the 
Granja.” Many families, of course, could never have afforded to pay $30 pesos a month 
for one child’s schooling, so it seems likely that non-pensioned students at the Granja 


hailed from either middle class or wealthy households. 


™Leandro Martinez to Tomas Garrido, | January, 1921, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 4, exp. 4: and José Ochoa 
L. to Tomas Garrido C., 28 June, 1922. caja 4, exp. . 

“Telegrama a los municipios del estado”. 21 June, 1922, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 4, exp. 5 
“Escuela Granja “Simon Sarlat” promotional flier. AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 4, exp. 5. 
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As historians of Mexico have shown with great empirical richness, a central 
mission of the Mexican Revolutionary State was to educate its citizenry into leading 
healthier and more “productive” lives.’> In Tabasco, Garrido and his reformist 
collaborators were fairly obsessed with bringing schooling Opportunities to the state’s 
poor and illiterate majority; and at the close of its first month in office the Garrido 
administration approved a comprehensive list of educational expenditures for the year 
1923. Totaling more than three hundred thousand pesos, the one-year budget allotted 
funds for the ninety-plus public schools sprinkled throughout the state. * That a 
generous budget was approved so promptly and in such financially troubled times 
underscores the Garrido government’s commitment to public education.’> But the task of 
improving Tabasco’s abysmal educational infrastructure would be a daunting one, and it 
would appear that the government was unable to deliver upon its promise to disburse 
more than $300,000 to public education. 

In March of 1923, less than two months after Garrido signed the public education 
budget, D. Ocafia de del Angel Cortés, the head of Tabasco’s Department of Education, 
sent a letter to a high official in Obreg6n’s cabinet. In it, she painted a very bleak picture 


of Tabasco’s schooling system. Her three- age missive to General Manuel Pérez Trevifio 
o Pp =, 


™See, for example, Mary Kay Vaughan. Cultural Politics in Revolution: Teachers. Peasants. and Schools 
in Mexico, 1930-1940 (Tucson: The University of Arizona Press. 1997), and The State, Education and 
Social Class in Mexico, 1880-1928 (DeKalb: Northern Illinois University Press, 1982): Stephen E. Lewis, 
“Revolution and the Rural Schoothouse: Forging State and Nation in Chiapas. Mexico, 1913-1948." Ph.D. 
diss., University of California, San Diego, 1997; Marcela Tostado Gutiérrez, El intento de liberar a un 
pueblo: Educacion y nagisterio tabasquenio con Garrido Canabal: 1924-1935 (México: Instituto Nacional 
de Antropologia ¢ Historia. 1991): and Elise Rockwell. “Schools of the Revolution: Enacting and 
Contesting State Forms Tlaxcala, 1910-1930" in Everyday Forni of State Formation. 

~ Presupuesto de Egresos del Ramo de Educacién Piiblica del Estado de Tabasco (Villahermosa: 1923). 
” Tabascan historian Enrique Canudas credits the Garrido administration with creating special taxes to 
support education and argues that despite economic obstacles and political turbulence. some progress was 
made in Tabasco’s educational sphere in 1923. See. Trépico rojo, vol. I. p. 119. A treasury balance sheet 
from the Municipality of El Centro suggests that a modest amount of money accrued to public education 
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noted that $300,000 was needed to rebuild schools, repair furniture, acquire books and 


pay teachers; and she asked the General to use his influence with the president to obtain 
aid for Tabasco’s pressing educational needs. Angel Cortés’ statement that “money is 
needed, and...the government does not have it” would seem to indicate that the Tabascan 
government was too broke to deliver on its financial commitment to its troubled school 
system. The neglect of which she spoke, certainly evident in Tabasco’s urban Genters, 
was more pronounced in rural areas. ’° The villages, she observed, “completely lack 


schools and I am not mistaken in saying that in some of them 10% of the population 


know how to read and write and in others they have not even seen the shadow of a school 


9° 7 
teacher.” 7” 


Financial constraints and the patchy availability of schools and teachers presented 
real obstacles to Tabasco’s educational progress in 1923. Interestingly, one educational 
institution, “La Providencia,” which served poor, female orphans and had the magic 
combination of resources and facilities, came under attack by the Garrido State. Accused 
of filling the students’ minds with prayer and Catholic doctrine, the privately run school 
for orphans confronted the state head-on in 1923. How young people were trained, and 
the value systems they were instructed in, of course, was a central feature of Mexican 


revolutionary reformism. The following lawsuit from Tabasco allows us to consider the 


via a tobacco tax. See, “Balance de Comprobacién y Saldos,” 28 February, 1923, AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 
SeeXp. 0: . . 

Ibid. The 1923 budget. in fact, located the vast majority of public schools in the capital and the county 
Seats. | 

” Profa. D. Ocaiia de del Angel Cortés to Manuel Pérez Treviiio, 9 March. 1923, AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 4. 
exp. 6 
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very real tensions involved as the ideological and structural bases of Mexican society 


began to change. 


Losing the Battle and Winning the War: 


A Failed Anticlerical E isode 


On July 26, 1923, the directorate of “La Providencia,” a Villahermosa-based 
beneficence association, presented a request for amparo before the District Judge.’® In it, 
Sahara Saury de Maldonado and her associates (all of whose last names suggest that they 
were women of wealth and privilege) reported that on the morning of July 11, two 
policemen had shown up at Saury’s residence asking for the key to the association’s 
building on Ayutla Street. The Policemen informed Saury that the Governor had ordered 
the occupation of the building, which was called E/ Orfanatorio and that housed a school 
for orphan girls.” Saury, who was not presented with a written order, refused to hand 
over the key before she could confer with her associates, at which point, she claimed, the 
policeman broke down the door of the building on Ayutla street, occupying several of its 
Interior rooms. The very same day, “La Providencia” associates tried to meet with the 
Governor. When they were told he was busy, they lodged a written complaint. This too 
was ignored. Undeterred in their quest for redress, the women petitioned the court for 
protection. Their suit accused the Governor, the Inspector General of Police, and a sub- 


. : ; 4 ‘ . : 80 
lieutenant In the police force of unlawful and arbitrary acts. 


es legal mechanism unique to Mexico whose closest U.S. equivalent is the injunction, the amparo exists 
to protect Mexican citizens from arbitrary and unconstitutional acts taken against them by government 
authorities. For a brief description of the anparo see the 1999 booklet, Qué es el poder judicial de la 
federacion?, a publication put out by Mexico's judicial branch to acquaint ciuzens with their legal rights. 
For a detailed study of the historical evolution of the amparo, see, Suprema Corte de Justicia de la Nacién. 
El juicio de anparo y el poder judicial de la federacién (México, 1999). 

Perhaps at one ume the beneficence association, founded in 1902, had run an orphanage there. 

Casa de Cultura Juridica en el Estado de Tabasco (hereafter CCJET), Juzgado Series Amparo. Penal, 
Civil (herefater JAPC), amparos 1923, leg. 2. exp. 56 
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The three accused parties were ordered lo Issue statements to the court. 
Interestingly, the Potice Inspector denied any involvement in the casc, even though one 
of his subordinates, Ciro Rios, admitted that he, his family, and some neighbors had taken 
up residence in the building given their urgent need of housing. However, Rios denied 
having broken doors to enter the property, claiming that the building had been 
“unoccupied and open.” Officials in the Governor’s office, meanwhile, responded by 
tclling the judge that it was unaware that the building was in use. For that reason, they 
had seen fit to occupy the premises for a few days while a public school (escuela oficial) 
was Installed there. They added that because the association “La Providencia” had a 
decidedly religious character, the takeover was justified.” 

The plaintiffs denied that their school for orphans was religious in character and 
they provided a list of witnesses who could attest to the iInstitution’s civil nature. These 
witnesses, including Dr. Didgenes Lopez (who, it is worth noting, would be accused of 
supporting the de la Huerta rebellion that broke out later that year) stated that the school 
was secular in nature. The government’s witnesses begged to differ. Answering a set of 
questions submitted by Governor Garrido, the witnesses characterized the women of “La 
Providencia™ as extremely devout, claimed that the orphans were schooled in “Catholic 
doctrine”, and alleged that on Sundays and religious holidays the children attended mass 
with their teachers. Some of the witnesses affirmed that the children were made to pray 

9 : : 82 
at the beginning and end of the school day.”” 
Religion and political partisanship were fairly well entwined in revolutionary 


Tabasco, and Garrido Canabal’s Partido Radical Tabasqueno (PRT) was identified as the 


8 : 
' Ibid. 

aes 
Ibid. 


Most anticlerical, Perhaps because they knew something about the judge’s political (or 
religious) preferences—or maybe because undercutting the credibility of the 
government's witnesses just seemed the wisest legal Strategy--the plaintiffs asked the 
court to determine the party affiliation of the State’s witnesses. All of the government 
witnesses “clit that they were members of the PRT and that they received salaries or 
other forms of compensation from the state or municipal government.*? While the 
political preferences of the “La Providencia” board were not revealed, that they found it 
perinent to emphasize the party affiliation of the government witnesses would seem to 
suggest that they were of a different political and spiritual suasion than the Governor.” 
Perhaps the judge shared in these differences, or maybe he simply found the women’s 
legal arguments more compelling. In any event, he ruled in favor of “La Providencia,” 
finding the Governor and Sub-licutenant Rios, but not the Chief of Police, culpable of 
unconstitutional acts. Garrido Canabal, exercising his right to “revision” (appeal) 
condemned the District Court for violating the constitutional provision that forbade 
religious associations from providing primary schooling to the nation’s children °° His 
appeal would languish in the court for years, during which time Tabasco’s anticlerical 


tp, 8¢ 
program accelerated rapidly.” 


Ibid. 

“One imagines, oo, that the plaintiffs’ witnesses had their own biases. Didgenes L6pez, it will be 
remembered supported the de la Huerta rebellion that shook Garrido out of the Governor’s chair later that 
year. He was also one of Four Tabascans who lodged a complaint against Garrido before the Permanent 
Committee of the National Congress in 1925, an cpisode that will be discussed in the next chapter, 

” Thid. 

“Taking their cue Irom the sweeping anticlerical provisions contained in Article 130 of the 1917 Mexican 
Constitation Tabascan revolutionaries implemented a number of anticlerical measures in their state. For 
instance, im accordance with the constitutional provision that gave state legislatures the power to determine 
the number of clergy necessary “for local needs,” an anticlerical decree was issued in Tabasco in 1919 
hmiting the number of priests to one lor every 30,000 inhabitants of the state. But Tabasean olicials added 
their own legal twist to their anticlerical measures. By 1925 the state decreed that priests officiating in 
Tabasco had to be married. A 1927 decree, meanwhile, forbade giving religious names to towns, villages, 
or anything else Jor that matter. For a list of these and other anticlerical measures taken in Tabasco see. 
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Garrido vs. Foucher: Lasting Enmities 


Just weeks before the District Court weighed the evidence in the “La Providencia”’ 
case, Judge Octavio A. Gonzalez and his secretary, César Casastis, were presented with 
another amparo petition. This one accused Governor Garrido and the state legislature of 
violating the constitutional rights of a wealthy heiress in Frontera. Heir and executor of 
her husband’s mammoth estate situated along the fertile Gulf Coast, Mathilde Foucher 
viuda de Brito, was notified in June of 1923 that the Tabascan legislature had decreed the 
expropriation of nearly half of her property. According to the decree, which was publicly 
posted in the streets of Frontera after its passage in mid-June, approximately 2, 139 
hectares of her 5, 119-hectare estate “La Victoria” would be expropriated in favor of the 
“public interest.” *” 

The sizeable portion of land to be taken by the state would serve three purposes. 
Just over 203 hectares was to serve as the grounds for another Escuela Granja, the 
agricultural training centers read about earlier in this chapter. The remainder, nearly 
2000 hectares, would be sold off in plots to the destitute residents of Frontera, as well as 
to establish agricultural cooperatives. The idea to purchase a portion of the Foucher 
estate was born in the beginning of June when Garrido had attended a popular gathering 
in Frontera. During the meeting (which was probably organized by the Union de 


Estibadores and Jornaleros, a powerful pro-Garrido union in the port city) local residents 


explained that their poverty was attributable to a lack of a means of subsistence. 


eee 


Ridgeway, “The Cooperative Republic.” p. 199: and Martinez Assad, El laboratorio. p. 38-39. TI will return 
to the subject of anticlericalism in chapters five and six of the dissertation. 
*’ CCJET-JAPC. amparos 1923. leg. 1. exp. 43. 


Moreover, the povernment clamed, poverty had contributed to the tensions that had 


arisen ol late between workers in Prontera. Garrido and the lepislature determined to 


rectify this situation by ex propriating a large swath of the Poucher property, claiming that 


the land in question was “inaetiveo* 

Since u putative poal of the Expropriation was to remedy Irictions that had 
developed between working class laborers in the Port City of Frontera, a bit of 
background is required. A week before the Foucher expropriation decree was approved, 
unionized and non-union dockworkers had come to blows over which of the two LrOUps 
had the right to the (seemingly coveted) jobs of dredging the port. Managed by the North 
American Dredging Company, the dredging work had been assigned to the less costly 
“Tree” laborers. ‘The pro-Garrido labor leader, Quintin Arauz, balked, asserting that only 
unionized workers should receive port-related jobs. Governor Garrido, who happened to 
be in Frontera as this contlict was unfolding, lent his support to Arauz’s unionized 
workers.” 

Although they were vague about the real sources of the worker lenSiONS In 
Prontera—such as competition lor jobs and government favoritism of the port's 
unionized workers -- the Governor and legislature used the worker Irietions in hrontera to 
Justily the expropriation of the Foucher’s land. ‘lhe expropriation decree, it was reported, 
made explicit reference to the labor strugeles in Frontera, stating that the Fricttons that 
had developed between “Tree” and unionized workers were, “motivated by the great 
abundance of poor people who lack a means of subsistence.” Significantly Quintin 


Arauz’s Unién de Estivadores, Jornaleros, y Campesinos weighed in on Foucher 


Hiern 
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Martines Assad, ef laboratocio, p. 166. 
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expropriation case.’ In a message to the court, signed by more than 600 people, the 
union urged the judge not to grant the amparo. 

Mathilde Foucher’s legal counsel, on the other hand, felt that the granting of 
amparo was more than justified. In a lengthy statement to the court, Carlos Foucher 
Claimed that the State had perpetrated a number of illegalities in decreeing the 
expropriation of his client’s estate. One of his principal concerns was that the decree 
targeted only one person, Mathilde Foucher. Laws, he reasoned, were desi gned to be 
general in character, not specific to individuals. To illustrate this point, Foucher 
Suggested that just because the state had the right to legislate over matters of public 
health, this did not entitle the legislature to order a contagiously ill individual into 
quarantine. Likewise, though local legislatures were invested with the power to 
determine under what circumstances the expropriation of private property would 
contribute to the public good, it was quite another thing to decree the expropriation of one 
particular property. ”! 

A scant three days after the petition was introduced to the court, the judge ruled in 
favor of Mathilde Brito viuda de Foucher. Carlos Foucher and Rodulfo Brito Foucher, 


; a 92 : 
present when the verdict was announced, no doubt rejoiced. ~~ Garrido, who was absent 


”° This is the only time I have seen the word campesinos incorporated into the name of this particular union. 
and my hunch is that it was included to lend credibility to the union’s call for the partitioning of the 
Foucher estate. 

*' Carlos Foucher also questioned whether distributing land to residents of Frontera, Tabasco’s second most 
important city. violated the spirit of national agrarian laws and the constitutional article on which they were 
based. According to Foucher, land distribution was a rural phenomenon, not an urban one. In some ways, 
this reasoning had merit. And yet his own testimony put the Foucher property a good seven kin. away from 
the City of Frontera and described the estate as not only having pasture land sufficient for 500 cows. but 
forest land from which precious woods could be extracted, precisely the kind of land that was expropriated 
throughout the republic following the Mexican Revolution. In any event, this was not your classic land 
distribution case, since it was the government's intention to sell the land as individual plots. not distribute it 
as ejidos. 

Interestingly, in 1935 Mathilde Foucher’s son, Rodulfo Brito Foucher, who spent the Garrido years in 
Mexico City, organized a “punitive expedition” to Tabasco. This lightly armed action contributed to 
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from the proceedings, was Outraged. In a letter he sent to the Judge the following day 


Garrido ferociously condemned the ruling and attacked the Judge for his “retrograde 
ideas.” By granting judicial protection to Mathilde Foucher, of course, the court 
effectively terminated the government's plans to partition the land in favor of the poor. 
This provided proof, in Garrido’s view, that many government authorities were as of yet 


incapable of comprehending the “suffering of the people.” 


These two amparo cases from the summer of 1923 underscore the exceptionally 
pronounced divisions that characterized Tabascan society in the early revolutionary 
years. These divisions would be keenly felt in December of 1923, when the de la Huerta 
rebellion toppled Garrido from the Governor’s chair." Garrido, as we know, emerged 
victorious from that six-month fiasco. For eleven years he convincingly imposed his 


unique brand of revolutionary reform in Tabasco. Even so, the discontentment and 


Garrido’s downfall. More immediately, though, Foucher would Join the de Ja Huerta conspiracy, even 
serving as Governor of Campeche during the period of usurpation. 

CCE NEO amparos 1923, leg. 1, exp. 43. Garrido appealed the case. but apparently the land was 
never taken from the Foucher family. In 1969, a doctoral student named Alan Kirshner interviewed 
Rodulfo Brito who was then sixty-nine years old. Brito made reference to the attempted expropriation and 
confirmed that Garrido had never succeeded in obtaining the property. Truc to his role as Garrido’s 
principal antagonist, Brito said that the Governor had attempted to acquire a portion of the Foucher estate 
for personal enrichment. Alan Kirshner, “Tomas Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Red Shirt Movement” 
Ph.D diss. New York University, 1970, p. 206. Kirshner’s fascinating doctoral thesis was published in 
Spanish (and with changes) by SepSctentas in 1976. 

"The de la Huerta rebellion, which was national in scope, broke out following President Obregon’s 
selection of Plutarco Eljas Calles as his presidential successor. Adolfo de Ja Hucrta, who was the 
figurehead of the movement. was Obregon’s Minister of Finance and a member of the “Sonora Triangle” 
along with Obreg6n and Calles. The movement quickly drew adherents. Observes Jean Meyer. “The 
military rebellion which broke out in December of 1923 was of unexpected gravity, for two-thirds of the 
army were in active sympathy with the movement.” Jean Meyer, “Revolution and Reconstruction in the 
1920s,” Mexico Since Independence, Leslie Bethell. ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1991), p. 
206. The rebellion had a particularly strong impact in the southeast. Indeed. during the course of the 
uprising, De la Huerta spent about a month in Frontera, Tabasco. John W. F. Dulles, Yesterday in Mexico: 
A Chronicle of the Revolution, 1919-1926 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1967), p. 259. Note: John 
W.F. Dulles, an engineer who lived in Mexico for sixteen years, was the son of John Foster Dulles. 
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divisions highlighted in this chapter never went away; they hummed incessantly (albeit 


with varying degrees of audibility) throughout the Garrido era. 
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CHAPTER 3 
A GOVERNING MODEL FOR INSECURE TIMEs: 
REFORM, RETRIBUTION, AND THE MAKING OF THE GARRIDO 
STATE, 1923-1926 

The early years of garridista reformism cannot be understood apart from the 
fractious political culture of revolutionary Tabasco and the de la Huerta rebellion that 
took hold there. For six months, fighting between de la Huerta forces and the pro- 
Obre g6n (qua Garrido) troops wreaked havoc in the state. Not surprisingly, certain 
actions taken by the rebels in those fateful months became unforgivable acts of treachery 
in the eyes of the Garrido State. The simple fact that the rebels successfully seized power 
Was cnough to spark a taste for revenge, but the execution of the pro-Garrido labor 
organizer, Quintin Arauz, who promptly acquired the title “martyr of Tabascan 
socialism,” and the personal attacks on the Garrido family’s considerable assets, made the 
desire for retribution greater still.’ At the Same time, those individuals who acted 
“heroically” to defend the deposed regime during the rebellion were poised to reap 
significant rewards once the garridistas regained power. For political clientelism (an 
exchange common in Latin America Whereby a government official, regional boss, or 
local cacique provides services and protection to their “constituents” in exchange for 
loyalty and/or votes) remained a prominent feature of Tabasco’s political life in the 1920s 


and 1930s.° 


"On the assassination of Quintin Arauz, see, Geney Torruco Saravia, Villaherinosa: Nuestra Ciudad 
(Villahermosa: Ayuntamiento Constitucional del Municipio det Centro, 1988), p. 536. Fora brief note 
about rebel attacks on Garrido’s father’s assets, see, telegram to Horacio Lacroix from Tomas Garrido. 
AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 7, exp. 1. 

* Ben Fallaw provides a nice discussion of this political phenomenon in Cardenas Comtpromised.: The 
Failure of Reform in Postrevolutionary Yucatdn (Durham and London: Duke University Press. 2001), PP- 
7-8. Fora compelling analysis on how political clientetisin is expressed in present day (urban) Argentina 
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The garridistas--whose governing agenda had been shelved for the Six months 
that the delahuertistas held power—recaptured Tabasco in June of 1924 with both 
revenge and reform in mind. Government policy in the 1924-1926 period reflects this 
dialectic. On the one hand, a spate of reform laws covering such areas as labor, housing, 
and voting rights for women confirmed Garrido’s reputation as a socially innovative and 
vigorous reformer. On the other hand, a number of punitive decrees and violent extra- 
legal actions directed toward regime opponents exposed the retaliatory face of 
garridismo.’ These two governing strategies were hardly unique to revolutionary 
Tabasco. After all, fledgling revolutionary regimes tend to concern themselves with 
incapacitating the political Opposition and consolidating support for the government via a 
program of social reform. Yet while it may have been a matter of regime survival to link 
reform and retribution, this chapter argues that the political costs of developing such an 
approach to governance were nevertheless high. 

This chapter explores the multiple and contradictory facets of the early Garrido 
regime. Innovative, compassionate, rigid and overbearing, the garridistas combined 
revolutionary vision and cacique-style control to consolidate their fledgling government. 


Tightly woven into this discussion of regime consolidation is an assessment of how 


Sn 


see Javier Auyero, Poor People's Politics: Peronist Survival Networks and the Legacy of Evita (Durham 
and London: Duke University Press, 2001). 

‘Legal sanctions against de la Huerta rebcls were reasonable responses to treasonous activity. For example, 
a 1925 decree abrogated the political rights of civilian and military supporters of the de la Huerta rebellion. 
Specifically, those people who had taken up “arms to combat the constitutional government” were to be 
deprived of the right to vote, run for elected office. or serve public posts at the state or municipal level for a 
period of ten ycars. See, Decrcto #10, Periddico Oficial del Estado de Tabasco (hercatter, POET) 2 July, 
1925. p. 4. However, the State did not limit its public sanetions to those who willfully aided the rebellion. 
In a measure that may have been motivated by a dearth of funds in the state treasury, the Garrido 
government invalidated birth and marriage certificates. Though Decree #4 did not specify whether or not 
additional payment was due, it stated that all marriage and birth certificates issued during the rebellion had 
to be re-validated by the Garrido government. (Death certificates provided during the de la Huerta 
interlude were considered legitimate). The symbolic power that would have accrued to the Garrido State 
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governinent policies were popularly received. Let us turn first to the labor sector. 
Deeply committed to improving the living standards of Tabasco’s poorest members, it 
might be expected that the Garrido regime met nearly universal acclaim among the 
luboring classes. This was not the case. As the following section shows, garridista labor 
policics alienated significant segments of the working class. 


The Resistance Leagues: Labor Organization and Political Consolidation 


In 1922 a laborer from Frontera named José Pool wrote a letter to Tomas Garrido 
Canabal. It was Pool’s opinion that Tabasco’ s future governor necded to devote attention 
to the labor question, Implementing laws designed to protect workers without damaging 
the capitalist class. In short, Tabasco necded a leader who would “‘cstablish a just 
balance between capital and work.”4 Subtly cautioning the gubernatorial candidate 
against cxtreme or divisive actions, Pool expressed his hope that Tabasco would have a 
“lawful and just” governor, who, when it came to addressing labor issues, would 
surround himself with “honorable people.” Pool belicved that the government's approach 
to labor should be “detrimental to no once” and that the law should provide for 
TOE MAIO, EOUATIMY... alwayssEQUALITY.”? 

In 1922, Pool, like many members of Tabasco’s working class, pledged his 


support to Garrido. It is significant, then, that less than two years after writing this 


once it lashioned itself the only legitimate purveyor of Tabasco’s marriages and births is impossible to 
ignore. Decreto #4, POET, 19 July, 1924. . 

"One of Garrido’s 1922 campaign promises, which Pool was probably offering a variation of here. was the 
need to “create a balance between capital and labor.” _ 

* José Pool to Tomas Garrido C., 27 August, 1922, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 4, exp. 4. (Emphasis in the 
original.) 
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amiable, Wf pnarded, letter lo the soonetosbe governor, Pool became a mayor critic of 


revolutionary Tabasco'’s labor policy.” “The issue that we mild Come to distress José Pool 
was Ihe preferential lreatment accorded to workers who were alfiliated with the shale 
sponsored worker cnlilies known as the Livas de Resistencia, or Resistance Leapues, | 
Lstablished by the Boverming party in 1924, the Resishanee Lcapues served the 
dial funchon of providing. an organizational bulwark UZMOSE political chemies and 
making pood on Garrido’s Caniparen promise lo defend worker rights, Organized by 
profession (Le. laundry workers, bread makers, slevedores élc.), the Resistance Leapucs 
were established in cach of Tabasco’s seventeen rimicipalities. Once Iwo or more 
leagues were Formed ina simple municipality, a branch office would be setup, among 
whose assignments il was to handle administrative mallers, Organize cultural events, and 
deal with complaints that arose among the medivichial leagues. ‘The manicipal branch 
Offices and cach of their member leagnes were grouped nnder the Liva Central de 
Resistencia del Partido Socialista Radical Vhe Central Resistance Leayme ol the 
Radical Socialis! Parly—based in Villahiermosa. ‘The presidency of the Liva Ceatral de 
Resistencia, ov LCR, was lo be occupied by the person who was serving as ‘Tabasco’s 


; kK 
Grovernor, 


"Pools opposition to parridistie will be discussed. in the following: chapter, 

Tabasco's Ligas de Resistencia were inspired by aud modeled alter the Labor ederation ol the same name 
in Yueatin, Pounded atthe cud ol Salvador Alvarado's aduimnstration, dhe digas were sirenpthened ly 
Pelipe Canillo Puerto. With Central Headquarters (he Liga Central in Mérida, “the niral divas (and then 
urban coumerparts based inthe labor syndicates) would serve as the constitnent units of a rnescaiar, 
ideologically socialist party Chat would transform productive relations Hioughout the vepion.’ See, Joseph, 
Revolution from Without, pp. 142, 105 116. 

"Partido Socialista Radical, Tabasco Actial, 1929, p. 24: and Lipa Coutral de Resistencia, Cédivo Obrero, 
Edition, Villahermosa, Tab. (9 Yheop. b2. According to Stanley Rex Ridgeway, “the leapue was 
mitended to forestall any ellos by the CROM (the dottinmit national labor Orpanization) to control the 
Tabascam working class, and the Liga Central snccesstully cealized this goal.” The Cooperative Republic, 
POTRS. Ta later years, the LCR had a nimber of disputes with CROM alfiliated ‘Tabasean workers, 
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Vertically organized and officially linked to the governing party, the stated goal 
of the resistance leagues, was to “elevate the economic status” of the laboring classes and 
defend them against capitalist “greed.” Yet in what appear to be the founding statutes, 
published in the official party newspaper, Redencién, the LCR revealed itself to be more 
than a state-sponsored union striving for the material betterment of the laboring masses. 
It was an eminently political structure designed to give organizational muscle to the 
Garrido regime. For example, all league members were considered members of the 
Partido Socialista Radical (PSR), and the General Assembly not only provided a forum to 


discuss salaries, work hours and strikes, but also who the most viable candidates were for 


elected office.!° 


Mostly concerned with state offices, the LCR also lent its Organizational 
endorsement to politicians at the national level. In 1926, a newspaper correspondent 
from Mexico City reported on a massive march he witnessed in Frontera in honor of 
former president Alvaro Obregon. With Garrido and a collection of “beautiful ladies” at 
its head, the human parade consisted of “more than 4,000 souls, all of them affiliated 
with the resistance leagues of this municipality." 

In a congratulatory letter he sent to Tomas Garrido in 1924, soon after the LCR 
was established, R.F. Flores, a political activist from the neighboring state of Campeche, 
praised the political function of the resistance leagues. This situation was a marked 


contrast, in Flores’ opinion, to the union movement in the neighboring state of Veracruz, 


Where workers were given “complete support from the socialist government, receiving 


” Tabasco Actual, p. 24. . 

! “Estatutos de la Liga Central de Resistencia del Partido Socialista Radical”. Redencién, 24 September, 
1924, 

pp. 3-4. . 

'" Santiago Ocampo to the Demédcrata, 11 April. 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 10. exp. 6. 
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attention etc. etc. [but] when it [came] time to help[ing] this government, they [were] the 


first Ones to take up arms against [it], forgetting that the reaction wil] never be a friend to 


’ 7 nee 212 = Ss 66 Y %>° ~ 
the laboring classes.”!* Flores’ mention of the reaction” is surely a reference to the de la 


Huerta rebellion, which rocked a number of Mexican states jin 1923-1924 and manifested 
itself with particular force in both Veracruz and Tabasco.'* There is absolutely no 
question that in Tabasco, a crucial purpose of the ligas was to strengthen the official party 
by mobilizing the “masses.” 

A September 1924 edition of Redencion offers a preliminary sense of who 
constituted Tabasco’s “organized masses.” Among the twenty-odd groups listed, there 
was a mechanics league, a bricklayer league, a baker league, a graphic arts league, a 
campesino league and a milk sellers’ league. The existence of a merchant league 
suggests that league membership was not limited to “traditional” working class 
elements." Predominantly a male organization, it also contained women workers. For 
example, Luz Mendoza from the municipality of Jonuta announced the formation of a 
League of Cooks, Laundresses, and Small Eatery Workers in 1926, and laundresses were 
organized in Frontera by 1925.'° Female teachers Joined their male counterparts in the 


teacher leagues, although it is not certain if male and female teachers met in the same 


> R.F. Flores to Tomas Garrido C.. 17 September, 1924, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 6. carpceta. 

* Flores did not distinguish between rural and urban workers in Veracruz when he condemncd them for 
Joining up with the reactionaries. However, according to Heather Fowler Salamini, among the Veracruz 
peasants anyway, “only a small percentage “ joined the rebel mobilization. In fact, by “late December the 
[peasant] league’s Icaders had already begun actively recruiting peasants to organize paramilitary units in 
support of Obreg6n’s federal forces.” Sec, Agrarian Radicalism in Veracruz, 1920-1938 (Lincoln and 
Eondon: University of Nebraska Press, 1971), p. 43. 

Liga Central de Resistencia del Partido Socialista Radical”, Redencién, 12 September. 1924, D2: 

> Luz, Mendoza to Presidente Liga Central Resistencia, 19 April. 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 9, exp. 4: 
and Irene Gonzalez de C. to Tomas Garrido, 16 July, 1925, AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 7, exp. 1. 
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venues. Generally speaking, the leagues, like most professions, were segregated by 


gender. 

Laundresses, water carriers and other of Tabasco’s poorest workers probably 
found the social benefits associated with league membership a compelling reason to join. 
A sampling of the social assurances cnumerated in the Worker Code, which was first 
introduced in 1925, included an cight hour workday (though nightshifts were not to 
exceed six hours), provisions for establishing fair minimum salaries, producer and 
consumer Co-ops, worker saving accounts, emergency funds, schooling, rudimentary 
forms of insurance, medical benefits, and monetary payments to the widows and children 
of deceased league workers. Interestingly, widowers were not Specified for the life 
Insurance benefit, even though women also joined worker leagues. However, the 
provision in the Worker Code that allowed working-mothers to breastfeed without a 
deduction in pay acknowledged women’s presence in the work force.'° 

The documentary record demonstrates that league members and their families 
meant to take advantage of these benefits. In 1925, a worker named Francisco Méndez 
wrote to Tomas Garrido (who by virtue of being Governor of Tabasco, was also the 
President of the Liga Central de Resistencia). Méndez indicated that his daughter had 
died and begged Garrido to order the lcague treasurer to advance him fifty pesos, 


presumably to pay for his child’s funeral expenses. Mendez asked if he could pay back 


————— ae 
te Cédigo Obrero, pp. 11, 28-29, 33, 38, 43. Unfortunately the only copy of the Cédigo Obrero | was able 
to lind is the third edition published in 1934. The last page of this booklet indicates that the Cédigo was 
lirst introduced in 1925. It is possible that the reforms | have listed above were not parl of the Tirst edition, 
although other documentary evidence suggests to me that the benefits listed above were al least . 
theoretically available soon after the Leagues were founded. For example, a newspaper advertisement from 
1924 informed league workers that they could receive Tree medical care at a certain doctor's office in 
Villahermosa simply by presenting their worker identification card. 
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the sum in 5 peso installments over the next ten pay periods.!” In another instance, the 

widow of the president of the Banana Worker’s League in Frontera asked for a monthly 
sum for herself and her son after her husband drowned while loading fruit.'* Workers in 

the state capital, moreover, must have taken comfort in the knowledge that should they or 
members of their family gel sick, they could receive free treatment from a local physician 
simply by presenting their league identification card,!” 

Many Tabascans readily joined the leagues, as countless archived memos 
announcing the formation of new ones attest. Even so, the government realized that some 
workers would resist Joining, and soon after the leagues were created, the official party 
newspaper, Redencion, ran advice on how league members could recruit non-leagued 
workers. One way was to persuade reluctant workers that joining was the best way to 
assure their “conservation and defense.”-” In addition, and taking into consideration that 
many workers were very poor, would-be recruiters could waive dues payments for the 
months that had transpired between January and the month in which the worker joined 
the league. (An initial membership payment of one peso was followed by a monthly 


collection of dues.) The LCR would also investigate ways to economically promote 


league membership through propaganda in all of Tabasco’s “pueblos.” These and other 


” Francisco Méndez, N. to Témas Garrido C., 28 November, 1925. AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 7, exp. 3. 

' Eldmira Duran Viuda de Rodriguez to Tomas Garrido C., 22 September, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 9, 
exp. 5. While the outcome of her petition is not known to me. the Codigo Obrero stipulated that the widows 
of workers who died in work-related accidents were entitled to 25% of their deceased husbands’ salary. 
This entitlement would end if the woman remarried or stopped living “honestly.” Her single child would 
have been entitled to a monetary payment equal to 15 percent of his father’s salary, according to Article 
125 of the Worker Code. Children were entitled to this benefit until the age of cighteen, although payments 
to deceased workers’ daughters ceased upon marriage. See, Codigo Obrero, p. 43. 

” “Aviso” Redencion, 19 September, 1924, p. 4. 

* The word defense. | would argue, should be interpreted in Wo ways. On the one hand. workers needed 
to defend their material interests, which had been jeopardized over time due to the asymmetrical 
relatronship between capital and labor. On the other hand, organized workers were needed to shore up the 
Garrido regime in what remained a politically hostile atmosphere. 
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“prudent” recruitment Strategies were recommended, but if these efforts failed, 
boycotting and sabotage were permitted.”! 

Coercive measures were, in fact, used. On October 27, 1925 Felipe Ortiz, a 
bakery owner in Tenosique whose business had been declared “boycotted” by the loca! 
league, wrote a letter to the District Judge in Villahermosa requesting an amparo. The 
official charged in the case was Santos Contreras, the President of the Artisans League, 
who was serving as the interim municipal president of Tenosique. According to Felipe 
Ortiz, Contreras had threatened to close down his bakery because he did not wish to 
belong to the league. Not only had he been threatened with business closure, Ortiz 
added, but with a fine and imprisonment, as well. Furthermore, he had been prevented 
from unloading the flour he had purchased for his business.” 

As evidence of Contreras’ harassment, Ortiz provided the judge with a letter he 
had received on October eighteenth, which stated: 

Compafiero Felipe Ortiz, 

In today’s session of the Artisans’ League it was agreed 
that by virtue of your not wanting to register as a 
companero you are terminally prohibited from 


continuing in your labors as a baker, in effect, you have 
been declared boycotted. 


Land and Liberty, 


. . ; 23 
The President of the Artisans’ League, S. Contreras 


Unfortunately for Ortiz, the judge dismissed the case. In the court’s opinion, the 


amparo had no legal basis because Santos Contreras was deemed a private citizen, not a 


I “Compendio de los Postulados del Partido Socialista Radical” Redencidn, | January. 1925, p. 2. 
*? “Demanda de Amparo promovida por Felipe Ortiz contra actos del C. Presidente de la Liga de 
Tenosique” CCJET-JAPC. Amparos 1925, Leg. |, exp. (sin numero). 

ok} : 

~ Thid. 
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government authority, Perhaps Ortiz was familiar with the mechanism of the CUNParo 


and took advantage of Contreras’ Interim stint as municipal president to present his 
petition before the District Judge; in any case, he felt that Contreras had used his position 
as municipal president to ratchet up the possible punishments. Ortiz claimed, after all, 
that he had been threatened with | Imprisonment. The threat of jail time would have had 
intimidation value coming from the municipal president, certainly, but would have been 
meaningless coming from the President of the Artisan League. 

The pressure that the Artisans League exerted over Felipe Ortiz undoubtedly 
angered some local observers, but inasmuch as this 1925 dispute involved a single baker 
It a remote region of the state, any negative repercussions for the Garrido re cgime would 
have been minimal. Worker conflicts that erupted in Frontera’s export sector, however, 
were frequently volatile, and due to the active commercial nature of the port, more was at 
stake for the government politically and economically speaking. It was in Frontera, after 
all, where the foreign capitalists who were heavily invested in the state economy were 


most likely to develop their opinions about the stability and profitability of their business 


CNLEIPriscs. 


Controversy at the Port: Labor, Commerce and International Capital 


Today, ‘Tabasco’s port city of Frontera is a ghost of its former self. Sorry looking 
fishing boats rock languidly along the wharf, and Independent fisherman, while able to 
eke out a living, complain about poor catches. Run down buildings are reminders of 
better times. So too the comments of a fisherman | approached during a 2001 visit to 


ee 
ie skeptic might argue that ina ploy to place him be yond the reach of the amparo, Contreras was 
“conveniently relieved” of his post as ‘Tenosiques’s municipal president when the case against him 
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Frontera, “Many years ago there was another wharf” he said, pointing off in the distance. 
“It was very active.” Frontera’s shallow port, never sufficiently dredged, is one factor 
that accounts for the town’s decline. Yet even with the port’s aggravating lack of depth, 
Frontera once managed to be a bustling port town; its dynamic economy propelled, in 
large part, by the Tabascan agricultural and forest exports that moved through its harbor 
to the sea. Barges and steamboats, laden with such valued commodities as precious 
hardwoods and bananas, regularly occupied the harbor. Foreign and Mexican Capitalists 
frequented the town’s hotels and restaurants as their business was being transacted, 
boosting the local economy. Meanwhile, a vibrant working class movement, which 
organized for more equitable treatment from the commercial houses stationed at the port, 
contributed to the port’s social and economic dynamism. 

For all its vibrancy, however, the worker movement in Frontera was bitterly 
divided during the Garrido era, and fights that broke out between league members and 
independent workers sometimes turned deadly. Godfredo Hernandez reported on one 
such bloody worker confrontation in 1926. The clash that broke out between Frontera 
policemen and non-leagued dockworkers will be discussed at length in the following 
chapter. Suffice it to say for now that Hernandez rued the image problem that Tabasco 
might suffer abroad as a result of such wanton violence in the port city. Frontera, after 
all, was a port of importance and enjoyed regular communication with the United 


25 
States. 


eee 


appeared before the judge. 

*° AHFT, Fondo Obreg6n-Calles, Proyecto Tabasco (hereafter. OCPT) rollo 6, “Informes” exp. 154. 
Stanley Rex Ridgeway reports that just weeks after this violent incident, a new clash broke out between 
“free” and unionized workers on the banana docks. When members of the Tabascan Worker Federation 
started loading bananas onto two cargo ships, league activists threatened violence. Meanwhile. the fruit 
transport ships remained in Frontera’s harbor, their fruit at risk of spoiling. In determining which of the 
two groups would be permitted to load, Ridgeway reports. “Garrido decided that the Resistance League. as 
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As Godfredo Hernandez surely knew, U.S. business interests in Frontera had a 
history of disagreement with the garridista labor block. In the summer of 1923, for 
example, tensions arose when labor leader Quintin Arauz warned the manager of the 
North American Dredging Company, who had been hiring the lower-paid “free workers,” 
that all workers involved with the dred ging of the port had to belong to the union.”° 

. i , . os Papal Wee : : 
Bolstered by Garrido’s backing of the unionized workers, Arauz presented the manager 
. , Dn . . : 27 
with a list of union-approved wages.” If these wage amounts were comparable to those 
recorded in a 1923 worker contract drawn up by Arauz, they must have vexed the North 
American manager, who was accustomed to paying more modest wages.°® Indeed, 
sometime in 1923, a federal port official in Frontera informed then-President Alvaro 
Obregon that the manager of the North American Dredging Company had complained 
about the high wages demanded by organized workers, and had even threatened to 
: 29 
abandon the project. 

In any event, when in 1926 Godfredo Hernandez invited President Calles to 
imagine what the economic repercussions for Tabasco (and Mexico) might be by 
developing a bad reputation in the United States, he was attempting to undermine the 
credibility of garridismo at the national level; but while Garrido was a controversial 
Tabasco’s only officially recognized labor union, would load the vessels.” See, “The Cooperative 
Republic.” p. 241. 

In this period Frontera’s unionized port workers belonged to the Union de Estibadores. Jornaleros y 
Carretilleros del Puerto de Frontera. Arauz was their president. 

*’Martinez Assad, El Laboratorio, p. 166. 

“Although I don’t have precise figures on salaries paid in the export zone In 1923, I would bet that they 
were significantly less than the wages listed in Aruaz’s worker contract (even if we consider that foreign 
companies sometimes paid more than the local minimum wage). Under the terms of Arauz’ contract, 
wheelbarrow workers, stevedores and jornaleros (whose jobs were not specified) were to receive $4.50 a 
day. Winch workers were to be paid $5.50 and overseers were to receive $9.00. These wages would be 
increased by 75 centavos if loading and unloading took place out in the harbor and not from the wharf. 
Moreover, if the workers were operating from a boat in the harbor, meals had to be provided. See. 


“Contracto”, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 5, exp. 3. 
* AHFT-OCPT, rollo 2, “conflictos laborales™ exps, 21-23. 
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Slalesman, whose BOVCErNING apparatus and system of labor organization had frustrated 
Inany a foreign capitalist with economic mtcrests in Tabasco, Calles kiew that Garrido 
Was an econonic pragmatist who creatively courted foreign investment, Bor instance, in 
1924, Garrido had invited a group of prominent businessmen and academics from New 


Orleans to acquaint themselves with Vabasco’s abundant natural resources, In fact, 


Catles himself had been on board to welcome them, 


The 1924 New Orleans Commercial: Delegation to ‘Tabasco 

On November 25, 1924, Walter Parker, the Chairman of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, wrote (0 Governor Garrido to thank hin lor the “Very preal 
hospitality and kindness” the Louisiana delegation had been shown during (heir two- 
week visit in Tabasco. Telling Garrido that the delegation members had “discussed the 
problems of your most fertile section at greal tength,” Parker assured the Vabascan 
governor thal they would “invoke the aid of Strong interests tn the United States and do 
what we can to be of service to you and your people.” A week later, Parker contacted 
Garrido again, Enctosed in his missive was a letter from HL. Giles Martin from the 
Delgado Central Trade School in New Orleans. Dr. Martin wished to secure SOME 
mahogany samples from Tabasco, which his school would “turn into altractive arlicles” 
sure (0 “attract wide allention among furniture manufacturers (hroughout the [United 
States |.” Within a matter of months Garrido had issued orders to forward mulhogany 

2 . wen a) 

samples and other classes oF wood to Dr. Martin. 

sending of F stabs of mabogany to a trade school in New Orleans, which, it 


promoted clfectively might translate into new markets for Tabasco’s wood products, was 


USHHaLE but taiportarne Wily lo strengthen ‘Tabasco’s friendly new relationship with 


members of Louisiana's academic and business community, Acting on ap initiative he 


had proposed to President Obregon, tn which each month the Vabascan goverpmentt 


would sponsor ten men ol science, arts and business interested in familiarizing 
themselves witht the state's riches. Garrido hosted a fourteen member travel delegation in 
1924. Including college prolessors, an cngimecr, a politician, a representative of the New 
Orleans Banking Association, aud, of course, the Chairman of the New Orleans 
Association of Conmierce, the delepation set sail from New ( rleups aboard the steamer 
“Atlantida.” So esteemed were the travelers tat they received a visit by President cleet 
Phitarco Lilfas Calles and his (wo daughters during a stop i Tampico, | 

Once it Tabasco, the foreigners’ Investing appetites were whetted with ips an 
mectings OF various sorts. They were taken to the olfices of Inlcrnational Pewoleum 
Company, visited a sawnall (where trunks of ihahogany harvested front forests in 
Vabasco and Guatemala were being prepared lor export), and sailed along the Grijalva 
River from which they enjoyed views of lowermy banana plants. Later, in Villahermosa, 
the Governor and deputies trons the local congress received the travelers in the 
goverment palace, During his welcoming rentarks, Garrido took the Opporuutiity to 
expouttd ont [its vision ola productive partuership between the United States and 
Tabasco, According to the delegation report, Garrido told the visitors, “Tubascans are 
looking for (he help of the United States and particularly the ntarket of the country, “The 
people have had cnougt of revolution and civil war and are eager to protect the foreign 
capital thatis vested lor the development of conmierce here.” The North American 


oge f ,, P 2 ’ eae s 1 , ’ as Ar Are 
" Correspondence between Walter Parker aud ‘Tomas Gari lo, AGEN “TOC APEC, capa 6, exp. O, 
“ dé . a i ae J . a er ’ 4 songe . ey 
TAHEEOCET »tollo dy and L608 cnvindos de ha ciudad 1925, AGN-TGCCAL G, ¢ aja 8, exp, (. 
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visitors, for their part, made evident their wish that the United States would “extend a 
hand to help” the Tabascans 22 

Dances, meals (where liquor, not yet outlawed, flowed freely) anda trip to the 
Palenque ruins in Chiapas rounded out the journey, and if there was any truth to the 
rumor that the State had executed a “rebel” who had proposed to disrupt their trip, it did 
not seem to bother the travelers. It would appear, rather, that the delegation left with 
positive impressions of Tabasco and its government, since several delegation members 


exchanged letters with Garrido after their return to the United States. *° 


There is no Wrath like a Government Scorned: Punishing the “Infidels” 
ee FT ISHIng ine Intidels” 


It is telling that a group of foreign businessmen, whose movements were probably 
closely monitored by the host government, somehow got wind that a rebel had been 
killed during their stay in Tabasco, for it suggests that Tabasco’s internal political 
struggles were evident even to mere passers-through. 

That Tabasco continued to be embroiled in conflict in the years following the de 
la Huerta uprising was also a matter of national news, due, in part, to the efforts of a 
group of Tabascan “exiles” in Mexico City who issued allegations of garridista 
lawlessness and violence to the press. It seems likely that the self-described “Honorable 
Tabascans” behind an anti-Garrido editorial in La Prensa, published in January of 1925, 
were the same individuals who presented a series of accusations against Garrido before 


ee oe : ‘ 34 : 
the Permanent Commission of the National Congress the following month.” Submitted 


* Ibid. 

* Thid. 

““Pasina Editorial” from La Prensa, in AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 8. exp. 5: and Texto de la Acusaci6n 
Presentada ante la Comision Permanente del Congreso de la Unién Contra el Gobernador de Tabasco Lic. 
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to the Permanent Commission with the intention of getting Garrido removed from office, 
the Texto de la Acusacion was a damning compilation of crimes, including large and 
small-scale cattle theft, extortion, and political murder. Additionally, the text included 
information intended to undermine Garrido’s revolutionary credentials. For example, the 
Texto’s authors reported that the Garrido family was of latifundista extraction and that 
their properties in Tabasco and Chiapas contained “‘the largest extension of natural 
pasture that exists in the entire Republic after the Terrazas [family] in Chihuahua.” 
Despite their vast holdings, the Texto went on, the Garrido family had been immune from 
the land expropriation laws that had broken up the estates of other Tabascan families.*> 

A laundry list of misfortunes befallen Tabascan elites was not bound to get 
Garrido’s accusers very far, at least not among the more reform-minded Congressmen. 
Perhaps with this thought in mind, the Texto’s authors cited a land expropriation case that 
had proved unfortunate not only for the wealthy proprietor, but also for a poor indigenous 
community. According to the Texto, in order to populate sections of the property seized 
from Mathilde Foucher Vda. de Brito in June of 1924, the Garrido government had set 
fire to the indigenous pueblo San Francisco el Peal, forcing its now homeless inhabitants 
to take up residence on the confiscated property of Sefora Foucher.*° 

It did not take long for Tabasco’s garridista block in the National Congress to 


submit a rebuttal. On March 15, Tabasco’s two senators and three of its deputies issued a 


ae 


Tomas Garrido Canabal. por los Sefiores Aristeo P. Gonzalez. Dr. Diogenes Lépez, Nicolas Ruiz Bellizia, 
Mariano Ortiz y Amado Zapata Aguilar. (Tip. Guerrero Hnos.: México, 1925). The anti-Garrido Deputy. 
Justo A. Santana was likely behind the accusation. See. Enrique Canudas, Trépico Rojo, vol. L., p. 144. 

*® Texto de la Acnsacién, pp. 1-2, 4. 

* Thid., p. 15. While it is quite possible that the Garrido regime encouraged people to occupy the Foucher 
estate, the property was never officially siezed by the government. According to Alan Kirshner Rodulfo 
Brito Foucher “had made many powerful friends in Mexico City. including a close relative of Calles. They 
convineed Garrido to forget Brito’s property.” Tomds Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Red Shirt 
Movement, p. 207. 


Statement defending Governor Garrido against the “the absurd accusations” presented to 
the Permanent Commission.’ Their report refuted (nearly) point by point the criminal 
acts attributed to Garrido and his Supporters and charged the authors of the accusatory 
document, Aristeo P. Gonzalez, Dr. Diogenes Lépez, Nicolds Ruiz Bellizia and Mariano 
Ortiz, of being rich and reactionary landowners. Printed up as a thick, attractive booklet 
(probably in late March or April), and no doubt circulated among members of Mexico’s 
two legislative chambers and beyond, the March 15 rebuttal was accompanied by scores 
of telegrams and letters attacking the anti-revolutionary orientation of the accusers. The 
booklet was illustrated with photographs of San Francisco el Peal, presumably to provide 
“evidence” that the community had not been burned. Among the “exculpatory” pictures 
was a photograph of San Francisco el Peal’s school children with their two teachers.2® 

A second, and frankly more disturbing, accusation against Garrido hailed from the 
state of Campeche. Prepared for submission to the Permanent Commission in the third 
week of March, the segunda acusacién was gorier in its details. Surely intended to 
compel the nation’s legislators into action, the report described supposed acts of torture 
and assassination by Garrido thugs. One of most heart-wrenching episodes cited in the 
report was the murder of Francisco Thompson and his fourteen year-old son, Federico, at 


the finca “La Mercedes” in Palenque. Seeing his father cut open and his insides 


removed, in an act reminiscent of “the ancient sacrifices of the Aztecs,” young Federico 


" Interestingly, one of these deputies. J. Aguilar Fiachi, soon switched sides, joining Garrido’s attackers. 
See Enrique Canudas, Trépico rojo, vol. I., p. 153. 

s Descargo que Hacen los Representantes de Tabasco sobre las Absurdas Acusaciones que Cuatro 
Reacctonarios Tabasquenos Hicieron al Lic. Tomds Garrido C., Gobernador Constitucional del Estado 
(Imprenta Morelos: Mexico D.F., 1925). The pictures of San Francisco el Peal were supposedly taken on 
March 19, 1925, soon after the investigation into garridista lawlessness began. It is worth noting that San 
Francisco el Peal. in photos anyway, would have been virtually indistinguishable from other rural 
communities in Tabasco. Which is to say, if they had wanted to, the garridistas could have submitted 
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began to scream, but “his lamentations were not heard in those lonely lregions]” and 


Federico was hung from the branch of a tree and thrust violently to the ground before 


dying. The bodies of father and gon were then kicked toward the graves that “they 


themselves had dug” and incinerated. According to the segunda acusacion, (We overseer 
of the finca witnessed these atrocities and reported them to authorities in Salto de Agua.” 

What appears to be a rough draft of the segunda acusacion suggests that in their 
desperation to prove Garrido unfit to govern, individuals may have fiddled with the facts. 
Its accounting of the Thompson murders (though equally horrifying) differs significantly. 
It says, “Francisco Phosmps fread Thompson] and his son were cruclly 
assussinated...they chopped them up leaving them in the fields for the animals to eat.” 
(The principal perpetrators of the crime, it should be holed, were consistently reported as 
Pio Garrido Canabal and Pio Garrido Llave, Pomas Garrido’s brother and cousin.” 
cite this inconsistency not to suggest that official acts of torture and assassination did not 
lake place--the historical record provides sufficient glimpses of politically motivated 
homicide to convince me that atrocities did, in fact, occur. Rather, i seems likely that 
both anti-Garrido and pro-Garrido activists invented, embellished and/or denied certain 
events to achieve desired outcomes. 

As the Thompson case suggests, the high-stakes politics and ideological intensity 
of the era make it difficull to discern where truth ends and fabrication begins. Letlers to 
newspapers from individuals claiming they had been incorreetly identified as victims of 
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photos ofa community offer than San Francisco ef Peal, or altern: ely, photos of a newly created San 
5 ha ancisco cl Peal, and the national legislators would have been none the wiser, 

” Texto de la Se gunda Acusacion Presentada ante la Comision Permanente de la Union Contra el 
Gobernador de Tabasco, Lic. Tomds Garrido Canabal por los Seiores Ve spaciano Lastra cial. AGN- 
VGOGAP-G, Gia 7, exp. |. 


Garrido lawlessness further confounds the search for “truth.”’ A March 12 statement sent 


to the Director of the Mexico City based newspaper Excelsior by José E. Quevedo 
highlights this difficulty: 
My Fine Sir: 


There appeared published in yesterday’s newspaper that you 
chrect...an accusation that the Senores Aristeo P. Gonzalez, 
Manuel Lacroix, Nicolés Ruiz and Mariano Ort{z made before 
the Secretary of Agriculture against...Lic. Tomas Garrido 
Canabal, the current Governor of Tabasco, in which lam 
mentioned as one of the persons from whom Mr. Garrido has 
stolen cattle to be sold in Yucatan. As this atte gation is 
Inaccurate... believe it fair to clarify the case. For white it is 
truc that on one occasion local forces took 45 young mules and 
20 horses from my finea, “El Corozal,” | have never known that 
Mr. Lic. Garrido was behind it and fess so that he has benefited 
from the theft..." 


The description of the theft strikes me as intenuionally ambiguous. While 
Quevedo exonerates Garrido from wrongdoing, who the “local forces” were that 
perpetrated the theft at “Et Corozal” is left unclear. The culprits could have been Garrido 
sympathizers, rebels, or simple bandits. It is also interesting to note that while Quevedo 
distances Garrido from the crime committed against him, he does not extol the governor, 
as many people who spoke out in defense of Garrido in this period were wont to do. 
Since one never knew in revolutionary Mexico how long politicians would stay in power, 


Quevedo’s ambiguous statement might be read as a reasoned attempt at sel f-preservation. 
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*° Untitled (and partial) document beginning. “Quintero Hermanos, les exigieron diez mil setecientos 
pesos”, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 8, exp. 7. (Note, the last name of Garrido’s cousin should read Garrido 
Llaven, not Llave. It is frequently misspelled in the documents). . . 
"'Newspaper clipping found in AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 7, exp. 7. The Quevedo case is also Mentioned in 
Texto de la Acusacion, p. 10, although the number of stolen horses is reported as 8, not 20. 
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Some letters penned by individuals who wanted to distance themselves from the 
allegations made by Garrido’ s enemies reveal more transparent goals. On January 22, 
1925, Angel Correa wrote to the director of the newspaper La Prensa claiming that 
“reactionaries or malcontents” had included him in their editorial as a “witness to acts 
that they falsely attribute to the Governor of Tabasco,” and requesting that the paper print 
his “formal protest.” Two days later, Correa, writing from Veracruz, sent Garrido a copy 
of the La Prensa editorial, his protest to it, and a personal letter in which he reported 
having “fulfilled his responsibility as a friend.” He closed his missive by informing 
Garrido that he was headed back to Frontera, “to resume my commercial 
operations. ..remembering that, as you have told me, you are and will be the protector of 
regional commerce.” 

Clearly there were individuals who, regardless of their personal opinions about 
Garrido’s governing style, Opportunistically sided with the defense: both Angel Correa 
and José Quevedo would appear to fit this profile. Other individuals, including members 
of Tabasco’s pro-Garrido state legislature, various municipal presidents, and dozens of 
the ligas de resistencia mounted a vi gorous ideological defense of the Governor, 
accusing his attackers of being, among other things, delahuertistas and “enemies of the 
proletariat.” That the garridistas were able to marshal such an outpouring of popular 
support may have helped President Calles, who had been entertaining some doubts about 


: : : : 43 ee ; 
Garrido, to dismiss the defamatory accusations. Popular opinion may also have 


- Angel D. Correa to Tomas Garrido C. 24 January. 1925: Angel Correa to “La Prensa”. January 22, 1925: 
and “Pagina Editorial”, La Prensa, AGN-TGC-AP-G, Caja on cxpa., 

ne Enrique Canudas, Trdpico rojo, vol. 1.. pp. 145-148. Surely many—maybe even most—of these pro- 
Garrido telegrams represented the “true feelings” of their authors. However. as historian Mary Kay . 
Vaughan reminds us, “loeal conflicts are difficult for the historian to analyze. They are complex and fluid. 
Real interests are often masked behind revolutionary. . rhetoric and associations: real actors frequently 
operate through surrogates (organizations, politicians and armed henchmen.) See. Cultural Politics in 
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influenced the nation’s senators, whose responsibility it was to prosecute Or exonerate the 


controversial governor from Tabasco. 

At the end of the day, it may have been the states rights argument propagated by 
the pro-Garrido faction that saved the Governor’s skin. In a piece that appeared in the 
Mexico City-based El Demécrata, Tabascan Senator Horacio Lacroix, Garrido’s uncle 
and a staunch ally, cited constitutional irregularities in the case against Garrido pending 
in the National Congress. Lacroix’s most significant point was that the authority to judge 
common order crimes rested with the local legislature, not the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate. He argued that by accepting a case not proper to its jurisdiction, the National 


Congress was violating the sovereignty of the states. * 


Obviously, Garrido’s attackers failed to get him removed from office in 1925. 
Tomas Garrido Canabal, it turned out, was destined to rule Tabasco for ten more years as 
a militant Callista governor and regional strongman. Yet in 1925 Garrido had reason to 
be nervous about his political future. The allegations in the Texto de Acusacion had 
apparently disturbed Calles. Moreover, as Enrique Canudas argues, Garrido’s strong 
identification with former president Alvaro Obregon caused the new president to question 
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the depth of the Tabascan governor’s loyalty.” Garrido’s unwavering loyalty to Obregon 
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Revolution: Teachers, Peasants, and Schools in Mexico, 1930-1940 (Tucson: University of Arizona Press. 
oD )ep. 7. 
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would have additional consequences in 1926, when Tabascans prepared to elect a new 


governor. 


™Acusacién al Gob. Garrido No Esta Ajustada a Ninguna Ley” £7 Demodcrata, 13 October, 1925. This 
chipping was found in, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 8. exp. 5. A longer version of the States’ rights argument 
can be found ina legal analysis prepared for the Supreme Court. AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 8. exp. 10. 
“Enrique Canudas, Trépico rojo, Vol. 1. pp, 151-152. 
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CHAPTER 4 


POLITICAL STORMS: THE GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION OF 1926 


Ram6n Marenco was eighteen years old when he was taken down in a hail of 
bullets and left to die at a marina in Montecristo. The events that precipitated the attack 
on the young man, which occurred on April 10, 1926, are sketchy. However, it would 
appear that earlier that day Ramo6n’s father, Manuel Marenco, had received a message 
from Tomas Garrido, which had prompted him to head for the marina. From tiene, 
Manuel Marenco was planning to dispatch his son and a skipper on an errand down river, 
presumably to satisfy instructions he had received from Garrido. Not finding the 
motorboat, Manuel sent his son to look for it, at which point young Ramon was 
mercilessly shot upon. Dashing off a telegram to Garrido later that day, a distraught 
Manuel Marenco indicated that after the attack on Ram6n, he too had come under heavy 
fire. Meanwhile, ina separate telegram to Garrido, Manuel’s wife, Maria Marenco, 
indicated that her son had been shot as he boarded the boat in question. She closed her 
short and painful missive by asking for “guarantees and justice.” 

Understandably brief, and ambiguously worded, the Marencos’ telegrams did not 
identify their son’s attackers. However, a letter written by Manuel Marenco, which was 
printed on the front page of the Mexico City daily Excelsior on April 16, attributed the 


crime against his son (and other individuals in Montecristo) to Garrido henchmen: 


On the 10" of this month there arrived in Montecristo, where I currently 
reside, a group of socialists armed with rifles and pistols, led by Eugenio 
Gonzalez and sent by Tomas Garrido. [They] arrived in my motorboat 
“Carmelita” that they had taken to Frontera on the 7". On the 10". at 1:00 in 
the afternoon, this group killed my eighteen year-old son for the simple act of 


'Manuel Marenco M. to Lic. Tomas Garrido C. and Maria G. de Marenco to Lic. Tomas Garrido C., 
telegrams #16 and #23, 10 April, 1926. AGN-TGC-AP-G. cajad, exp. 4. 
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demancing the vesset, They also assassinated Cetesting Mantines, 


cnearcerfated| local pubtic wuthoritics, siipping tiene of heir POsIHOnS, snd 


juilfedt] ancl attackfect| peacctul people. tmauaped 1 Survive, despite a 
heavy ronne Of tive ata they clirected toward ine and iny tamily menibers,? 


Manuel Marenco ended his daniming account by asserting that “complete panic 
reignjed] in Montecristo” — a characterization upheld by his wife Maria who on the sante 
day that the Hveelsior printed her husband's report penned a three-page letter to Tongs 
Garrido, Commenting on the cruel assassination of her son and the attacks against her 
husband, Maria Marenco then went on 0 describe how the perpetrators had shot at her 
house “without compunction.” What was more, they had brusquely entered her home to 
search lor weapons, terrifying her other children, In closing her lengthy missive, Maria 
Marenco wondered what had gone wrong, since her husband had “always spoken well” 
of Garrido.” Indeed, it would appear that not three years earlier her husband had helped 
Save Garrido’s life. During the de la Huerta uprising in Tabasco, Manuel Marenco had 
transported the besieged Obregonista governor to Montecristo in his gasoline-powered 
motorboat, later helping to set up Garrido in Palenque, Chiapas." 

Tantalizing, but fragmentary and ultimately inconclusive, statements about arms 
caches, bouts of sunken merchandise, and cnemy intrigues, suggest that prior to the 
attacks OF April LO, garridista authorities may have suspected that Manuel Mareneo was 
scheming against the government, Certainly a nervous protestation of loyalty to Garrido 
by Marenco in another April 10 telegram (presumably written just hours before his son's 


. . eo. s ; , 
murder) suggests that Marenco at least felt like a man under suspicion, Whether or not 


**Corribles Cargos Que Se tlicen a D. Tomas Garrido y Companeros” Excelsior, (6 April, (926, p. t. 
Maria Marenco 10 ‘Pomas Garrido C., 16 April, 1926, AGN-1TGC-AP-G, eng (TO, exp. U. 

"Martinez Assad, Ef Laboratorio, pp. LOt-162, 

‘tn it, Marenco insisted that “bad enemies” were spreading misinformation about him, Adding that he was 
“always” at Garnido’s “orders,” he bepped Garrido 10 order some (nonamed) individiats not to tarm tim 
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Manuel Marenco, who lived j in the eastern part of the state w here anti-Garrido sentiment 


Was strong, had actively worked against Gurrido’s sovernment prior to the day his son 


Was killed ts unknown to me. What is clear is that following his son’s murder Manuel 


Marenco became one of Garrido’s most bitter enemies. ‘Phe rage of this devastated father 
lound diverse outlets. On the one hand, Manuel Marenco- perhaps in connivance with 
his brother Ram6n—plotted to have Garrido assassinated.” On the other, i would appear 
that Manuel Marenco alfiliated with a potent ant-Garrido movement that took shape 
around the 1926 eubernatorial campaign of Colonel Arturo Jiménez de Lara, 

I begin this chapter by way ofa family tragedy to underscore the terrific personal 
Passions that influenced the Tabascan gubernatorial race of 1926. As this chapter will 
show, the garridistas Yaced significant local opposition in 1926. And although not every 
‘Vabascan who embraced Opposition politics in an attempt to bridle the expanding power 
of the garridistas was motivated by an experience as harrowing as that of the Marencos. 
the aceretion of popular grievances against gorvidismo made for an intense electoral cycle 
in 1926. Yet the disaffection that some inhabitants of Pabasco felt for garridismo tells 
Only part of the story: indeed, the 1926 election cannot be properly understood unless it is 
linked to polities of a broader scale. For as subsequent paragraphs will show, Tabasco’s 
gubernatorial race became an arena of dispute in which different revolutionary factions at 


the local, regional, and national level battled for supremacy, 
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(alropellarme), Manuel Marenco to Tomas Garrido C.. Ielegram #5, 10 April, 1926, AGN-T'GC-AP-G, 
caja 9, exp. 4. 

On Marenco’s involvement ina plot to kill Garrido see the letter to Tomas Garrido C. from an annamed 
individual in Campeche, 12 Jane. 1926, AGN-TGC, caja Pd exp. 9. Other documents sugeest that 
Manucl’s brother may have been behind an effort to kill Garrido, see. note to Sr. Santiago Ruiz from and 
unnamed individual, 5 June, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, e: aja 10. exp. 7 and Letter 10 Homero Margallt from 
an unnamed individual in Tuxtla Gutiérrez, 30 August, 1926, AGN-CGC-AP-G. ¢ cay TO. exp. 6. 
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Politics Big and Small 

To a great extent, the mood and tenor of the election of 1926 can be understood 
by focusing in on the personal stories of Tabascan citizens. Fueled by personal vendettas, 
perhaps, as much by differences of opinion over the course that the Mexican Revolution 
was taking in Tabasco, feelings about the election of 1926 were both deeply felt and 
highly partisan. But the intensity of the 1926 election went far beyond the passionate 
rivalries of a socially divided populace. This is because Tabasco in 1926 Was associated 
with one of the most pressing national issues of the day: the question of presidential 
succession.’ Understood at some level as a referendum on the return to the presidency of 
Alvaro Obregon, the Tabascan election was influenced by a host of regional and national 
actors who felt they had a stake in its outcome.® 

The 1985 book Tal cual fue Tomds Garrido Canabal, written by Amado Alfonso 
Capatroso, places Garrido Canabal at the heart of the controversy surrounding the re- 
election of Alvaro Obregon. An “insider account,” written by a close personal aide of the 
former Tabascan governor, Tal cual offers an intriguing look at the broad political 
dimensions of Tabasco’s 1926 election. Suggesting that Garrido (and Tabasco) were 


made to “pay dearly” for his early and independent call for a second Obregon presidency, 


eee ee 
"Garrido, after all, was the first person to publicly announce that Alvaro Obregon should seek a second 
term as President, doing so in November of 1925. Dromundo, Tomds Garrido: Su vida v su levenda, p. 
109; and Caparroso, Amado Alfonso, Tal cual fue Tomas Garrido Canabal, (Mexico. 1985), p. 270. The 
presidential election was not to take place until 1928. However, according to Enrique Krauze. “in 1926 
everything pointed to the return of Obreg6n.” Mexico: Bio graphy of Power: A History of Modern Mexico, 
/S/0-1996, Hank Heifetz, trans. (New York: HarperPerennial Edition, 1998), p. 425. 

‘Enrique Canudas offers a particularly informative analysis of the 1926 election in Tropico rojo, vol. I. 
With a superb level of detail he shows how anti-Obregon/anti-Garrido politicians and military men at 
various levels of government meddled in the Tabascan election. Among those who threw in their lot with 
anti-Garrido forces was Calles’ Minister of Government, Adalberto Tejeda (the former governor of 
Veracruz). Canudas characterizes Tejeda’s involvement in Tabasco’s gubernatorial race as both an 
extension of his anti-Obreg6n sentiment and his personal rivalry with Tomas Garrido Canabal. But. and 
here he is echoing Alfonso Amado Caparroso (cited below). Canudas suggests that Tejeda probably acted 
without Calles* knowledge. Canudas. Trépico rojo, vol. I. pp. 159, 178-179. and 219. 
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Caparrosa’s FECOUML HeCUSES 4 Vantety of prominent political and Hulitny Oflicials a 
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Mexico ¢ HY ol scheming to amdermine Larridismo, One wily they did (his was to 


erlere tit the gubernatorial cleetions of 1926. Discutuipling of the dense web of 
political Htrigue that surrounded the 1926 clections Coutribites greatly to or 
Mnderstianding ol! revolutionary processes it Pabasco, and Mexico tore broudly, aud 
Caparroso and the historian arique Candas, whose L989 Study sncovered additional 
itnensions of the anti Crarride conspiracy, are to be damked Cor Ollertnp ariel vei of’ 
listorieal iilormation wu this regard. Inastinich as the political maneuvers CURTILIELEY 
lrom places outside of Tabasco are emetal to the clection story, this chapter too, will 
explore (hese research avenues. But Clicidating local SLOLICS, Parsiiy alitudes on the 
BPOUNC, 18 an equally tiportant methodological youl. Por whether i was to avenge tie 
death oF a loved one, as was the case with the Marerieo lantily: to defend the regime of 
the “proletariat, as was articulated by a militiatly pro-Garrido baker's loupe, or lo work 
independently of the resistance leagues, the poal ol the free worker MOVeHHCHL, Pabusesaas 


1 1926 turned to elective polities to achieve their ports, 


The Gubernatorial Election of 1926: The Coutenders 

The year 1926 was one of impendiny political transitions tn ‘Pabaseo. Bor one, 
(here was the race lor the second Semate seat: and the Partide Soctalista Radical 
Tabasquedo nominated ‘Vomas Garrido Canabal as their eaudidate. In order to pursue Lis 
candidacy (and so that he might work to promote the idea of re electing Alvaro Obreyon 


lo the presideney) Garrido formally resigned the ‘Tabaseun rovernorstip, How wltich le 


"Capartoso, Lal enal, p. 2/0, 
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Was already on lemporary leave, on April 2, 1926. Constitutionally Incligible to serve a 


second consecutive term as governor, and busy with other political objectives besides, 


Garrido nonetheless wielded enough influence in Tabasco to choose his own successor, 


The man he settled on was Ausencjo Cruz 

At thirty-five years old, Ausencio Cruz was a relatively young man when he 
campaigned to be governor of Tabasco. Originally from Puebla, Cruz had soldicred in 
the Revolution since 1913—serving in such diverse places as Puebla, San Luis Potosi, 
México, Morelos, Hidalgo and Veracruz.'! While stationed in Tabasco as a federal army 
captain, Cruz made a favorable Impression upon Tomas Garrido who requested of 
President Obregén in 1922 that Cruz's assignment there be extended, Apparently that 
wish was granted. By 1923 Cruz was serving as the Inspector General of Police in 
Villahermosa-- a position he was holding when the de la Huerta rebellion broke out in 
December of that year.'* The Partido Soctalista Radical Tabasqueio nominated Cruz to 
be their gubernatorial candidate during their March 1926 convention in Villahermosa, 
Yet despite the “sincere and spontancous” applause that greeted the proclamation of his 
candidacy, it was widely appreciated that his selection had merely formalized Garrido’s 
wishes.” Indeed, Garrido’s endorsement gave Cruz's candidacy an air of inevitability, 
" Vorruco Saravia, Villahermosa: Nuestra Cindad, vol. NV, pp. 645-646. Replacing Garrido as Governor 
was Santiago Ruiz. 


“Un Candidato Popular.” México Pintoresco, September, 1926. 

Memorandum” AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 4. exp. 2. 

La Zona Luz, Tonuis Garrido Canabat: Et Hombre del Sureste, Yolleto 2. 10 September, 1998, p. 3. 
Cruz’s loyalty during the de Ja Huerta rebellion was disputed during his gubernatorial run in 1926—with 
his political opponents accusing him of having sided with the rebels, and the Garrido camp dismissing the 
Mlegations as preposterous. Had there been a momentary lapse in loyalty to Garrido, any animosity Garrido 
might have felt for Cruz had clearly dissipated by 1926. On Cruz's supposed de la Huerta connections see. 
for example, Boletin Especial Para et Lic. Tonuis Garrido, AGN-1GC-AP-G, Gaya eexp.. 3. 

“Canudas, Fropico vojo, vol. 1... 179. . . 

Kora description of the atmosphere of the convention see, “Un Candidato Popular”; and Canudas, 
Tropico rojo, vol. A, p. 179. 
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As one observer put it in an April letter to Garrido, “Ausencio Cruz will be [governor] 


because this is what you want, but it is truly regrettable that you have not fixed your eyes 


on a Tabascan.’”?!® 


One Tabascan who felt snubbed by Garrido’s endorsement of Cruz was Belisario 
Carrillo. Purportedly hoping for the gubernatorial nomination that was bestowed on 
Cruz, Carrillo broke with Garrido in 1926 and launched his own Campaign on the 
“hitherto unknown” Partido Nacional Radical ticket."’ Although a number of prominent 
politicians endorsed Carrillo’s candidacy, his campaign never mustered much strength in 
Tabasco. Not so the campaign of Arturo Jiménez de Lara. Thirty years old when he 
entered the governor's race, the Jonuta native had served as a telegrapher during the 
Huerta period but later joined the constitutionalist revolution, !® Jiménez de Lara had also 
served as the secretary to Carlos Vidal, a personal enemy of Tomas Garrido, who in his 
capacity as governor of Chiapas in 1926 supported Jiménez’ gubernatorial bid both 
materially and financially,” 

Interestingly, the state’s Electoral Commission disqualified the candidacies of 
both Carrillo and Jiménez de Lara.?? Undaunted by the unofficial status of their 
campaigns, which, in any case, they attributed to the machinations of the garridista 


controlled electoral body, Jiménez de Lara and Carrillo established residences in 


“Letter to Tomas Garrido C., April 21, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 10, exp. 7. 

” Canudas, Tropico rojo, pp. 179, 199. Other individuals who purportedly had their eyes on the governor's 
chair were Rafael Martinez de Escobar, A. Ocana Payan, Amado Pedrero, Manuel Fernandez Escobar. and 
Eligio Hidalgo Alvarez, many of whom were dogged enemies of Garrido. See, Letter to Tomas Garrido C.. 
April 21, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 10, exp. 7. Luis Felipe Dominguez, the constitutionalist general 
who had served as governor on two occasions during the Carranza era, also planned a run in 1926. Sce. 
Atenta Carta Circular, 5 April. 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 10, exp. 4. 

“ AHFT-DGG, rollo 27. “elecciones.” folios 1467-1468. 
 Canudas, Tropico rojo, p. 184; Caparroso, Tal cual, p. 263. 

Canudas. Tropico rojo. vol. 1, p. 188. 
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Villahermosa and undertook their respective quests for governor.”! Today, Belisario 
Carrillo and Arturo Jiménez de Lara are footnotes in Tabascan political history. 
However, their combined effort to remove the garridistas from the helm of Tabascan 
politics literally took the state by storm in 1926.” 

Although the impact that their campaigns had on Tabasco sometimes alarmed 
him, Tomas Garrido nonetheless downplayed the significance of Belisario Carrillo and 
Arturo Jiménez de Lara’s candidacies. In a letter to his friend Homero Margalli, for 
Instance, he characterized the men as “old school” politicians incapable of drawing a 
popular following. It was on that score that Garrido belittled Carrillo as a bourgeois 
clement whose candidacy was funded by the same people who supported Félix Diaz for 
President. Not one to mince words, Garrido described Carrillo’s Supporters as 
“perfidious reactionaries” who despised the proletariat.”° 

Garrido also ridiculed Jiménez de Lara. Insinuating that he was simply an 
instrument in the hands of some unnamed power-hungry patron, Garrido noted 
mockingly that in running for governor, Jiménez de Lara was merely: “obey[ing] the 
orders of his protector, who in an attack of indigestion dreamed [of] the entire population 
of Tabasco prostrate at his feet offering him tribute, without thinking that in Tabasco we 
don’t have Chanuias but a liberated and organized people.” Although Garrido never 


named Jimenez de Lara's “protector,” his reference to Chamulas—a Tzotzil-speaking 


! Ibid.: Caparroso ridiculed Carrilto’s campaign, saying that he rented a house on Madero Avenue on 
which he hung a large sign with the name of his party. but never bothered to recruit followers. Tal cual. p. 
21S: ou. 
** Several violent incidents were attributed to their supporters. On September 24", for example, a league 
worker named Gregorio Jimenez was assassinated by Captain Fernando Aparicio, a Jimenez de Lara 
propagandist, bringing to three the number of Cruz supporters who had been killed by Cruz’s political 
opponents. AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 9, exp. 6. . 
** Letter to Homero Marealli from Tomas Garrido. 26 September, 1926. AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 10. exp. 6. 
ofa i 

Ibid. 
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indigenous population living in the highlands of Chiapas-- suggests that he meant 


Governor Carlos Vidal. 


Enemies South of the Border 

Carlos Vidal had briefly served as the Military Commander and Pre- 
Constitutional Governor of Tabasco in 1919. Indeed, under his watch, Tabascans had 
gone to the polls in what had been another contentious election. Yet even though Vidal 
had complained in 1919 about the bitter partisanship that had “[sown] hate among the 
Tabascan family,” he was a major contributor to the partisan mayhem that plagued 
Tabasco’s electoral proceedings in 1926.7° 

The reasons behind Vidal’s interference in the Tabascan gubernatorial election of 
1926 are complex. Garrido’s militant defense of a second Obregon presidency rankled 
people like Carlos Vidal for whom the constitutional principle of ‘‘no re-election” was an 
inviolable maxim of the Mexican Revolution. (So strong was Carlos Vidal’s opposition 
to Obregon’s reelection that he backed the Serrano-Gomez rebellion jn 1927; indeed he 
would be murdered alongside Francisco Serrano when a plot to arrest Obreg6n and Calles 
was discovered in October of 1927.°°) It also seems likely that the vigorous anti-clerical 
campaign being carried out in Tabasco disturbed Vidal, since, as Stephen Lewis notes, 


we O06 . : : 9: . Vi . 
the governor, “refused to initiate an anticlerical campaign” in Chiapas.~’ However, Vidal 


** On Carlos Vidal's comments about the bitter election environment of 1919, see, Canudas. Trépico rojo, 
VOUieeal: 7. 

= Enrique Krauze, Mexico Biography of Power. p. 401; and Stephen Lewis. Revolution and the Rural 
Schoolhouse, p. 130. 

a Stephen Lewis. Revolution and the Rural Schoolhouse, p. 130. Religion was highly relevant to the 
campaign even though the Church issue is frequently muted in the documents. (Out of a small mountain of 
election-related material, ] discovered only a handful of documents that explicitly referred to religion: these 
were written by the garridistas who presumably used the religious issue to discredit their opponents). 
President Calles, of course, had introduced national legislation to enforce the anticlerical provisions of the 
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had more personal reasons to oppose Garrido and the governing mandate he sought to 


extend with the election of Ausencio Cruz. According to Cuaparroso, Vidal resented 


Garrido for frustrating the political aspirations that his brother Luis Vidal had in 
Tabasco.” 

As the earlier document suggested, Garrido considered Jiménez de Lara’s 
candidacy the brainchild of Carlos Vidal. Given that Jiménez, de Lara had worked for 
Vidal—and that Vidal pumped resources into the Tabascan colonel’s campaign--the 
allegation is not all together far-fetched.” In any case, by August, Vidal was actively 
aiding Jiménez de Lara sympathizers in the Chiapan capital. According to a letter sent 
from Tuxtla Gutiérrez by an individual who for security reasons decided not to sign his 
name, Governor Vidal had recently armed thirty Jiménez de Lara militants who were 
headed to Tabasco “to attack garridismo.” An expeditionary team that included ex-de Ja 
Hucrtista leaders and policemen, it had departed from the Hotel Paco after Jiménez de 


LAY er » re r > we aoe {h “: ‘ ° figigtie Ps ore) 
Lara and members of the local police force had provisioned the men with horses.°° 


Constitution in June of 1926; so prudent politicians who sympathized with the religious issue would have 
refrained from Haunting it. In any event, one of the few documents | discovered that links the Opposition 
candidates to church people had the wo conspiring Jo create a scandal on Election Day. Night Letter Irom 
Tomas Garrido C. to Diputado Alcides Caparroso, 2 November, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 1], exp. 3. 
That the allegations came from the Garrido camp might give us pause, but Lam not prepared to dismiss the 
charge entirely—since over the years many people opposed Garrido on religious grounds. (Consider, for 
example, the 1923 lawsuit initiated against the garridistas by the religiously-oriented bencficence 
association, Which | discuss in Chapter Two.) 

- Caparroso, Tal cual, p. 262. 

“"iaven belore the declaration of the Jiménez de Lara candidacy, in fact, Vidal had been in conversation 
with anti-Garrido activists about using the resources of his state to combat garridismo. At least this is what 
a June 4 message that Garrido sent to one of Tabasco’s municipalities suggests. In it, Garrido claimed that 
Rafael Martinez de Escobar and other de la Huertista sympathizers had traveled to the Chiapan capital of 
Tuxta Gutiérrez to solicit help from Carlos Vidal. Although the wording is too unclear for me to say so 
definitively, Garrido’s message seems to allege that Garrido opponents had offered Vidal Montecristo and 
part of Huimanguillo (Tabascan municipalities that shared borders with Chiapas) in exchange Tor his help. 
“Minuta” 4 June, 1926, AGN-TGC, AP-G, caja 10, Exp. |. 

*" Letter to Homero Margalli rom an unnamed individual in Puxtla Gutiérrez, 30 August, 1926, AGN- 
TGC-AP-G, caja 10, exp. 6. 
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Armed with a plan to enter the state from three separate Chiapan border lowns, including 


Pichuckico and Palenque, Jiménez de Lara and another group sect out for Tabasco the 
following day. ‘The group entering from Pichuclaco was under the command of a thin 
and mustached man of average height whose son had been killed upon Garrido’ s orders, 
and whose brother—local rumor had it--had been among those who had tried to 


dpeemeiclen d ‘ , A eyeeiaet S| Sete ' c . . 
assassinate Garrido.” It is quite likely that the commander who took his men into 


Pabasco from Pichucalco, Chiapas in August of 1926 was Manuel Marenco,°? 


A Mighty Convergence: Jiménez de Lara, General Rios, and the Free Worker Movement 
According to the decidedly anti-Garrido newspaper Lxcelsior, when Arturo 
Jiménez de Lara reached Villahermosa on September 13, he was gratuitously harassed by 
garridista “thugs.” Sadly, that would be but the first of a number ol encounters—some 

of them deadly—that broke out between Jiménez de Lara and Cruz, supporters in the 
coming months. The very next day, in fact, another scuffle ensued while Jiméney de Lara 
was delivering a speech to his supporters. Unlortunately, documents do not reveal what 
campaign promises Jiménez, de Lara loated in front of his supporters that day. But 
Whatever the nature of his pronouncements, which he delivered from his lodgings near 
the city’s federal military garrison, they drew jeers Irom the league activists (qua Cruz 


supporters) who had stationed themselves fifty meters away, Angered by the heckling, 


a 
" tbid. Garrido and travel compamons had been shot alin Mexico City in August of 1926. While Garrido 
Sustained minor injuries, three of his companions died in the atlack. One of them wis a young and 
idealistic Tabascan named Santiago Caparroso, Alfonso Amado Cuparroso’s brother. Santiago Caparroso 
would have a housing colony in Villahermosa named lor him, as we will see in Chapter Five, 

' Although 1am speculating here, the description of the commmnader closely matches that of Manuel 
Marenco, Moreover, other members of the Marenco family had embraced the candidacy of Jimenez, de 
Lara, Ramon Marenco, lor example, was the president of the Jiménez de Lara club in Tenosique, See, 
Canudas, Tropico rojo, p. 211, 

“Ent6 a Villahcrinosa el Senor A, Jimenez de Lara’ Excelsior, 14 September, 1926, p. 7, 
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Jiménez de Lara Supporters began throwing stones at the league workers, but things really 
became violent when a federal lieutenant, Cliserio Torres, opened fire on the purportedly 
unarmed league activists, killing a worker named José Burelo and wounding others.*“ 

Commenting on the events of that day, Garrido activist Manuel Figarola 
surmised that military subordinates had misinterpreted the orders issued by the senior 
army officer in Tabasco, General Juan José Rios, who had recently been assigned as 
Tabasco’s Chief Military Officer,*° 

Notwithstanding Figarola’s exculpating remarks, questions about General Rios’ 
motives in Tabasco were hotly debated in the heady months surrounding the election. 
Arriving just weeks before Jiménez de Lara’s entry into Tabasco, and replacing General 
Evaristo Pérez, who was widely perceived to be a Garrido sympathizer, it has been 
argued that Rios’ assignment to Tabasco was part of an anti-Garrido conspiracy 
emanating from Mexico City.*° Indeed, it seems clear that high-ranking government 
officials in the capital maneuvered to effect a change in Tabasco’s military leadership in 
the crucial months before the November election. For his part, Amado Alfonso 
Caparroso attributes Rios’ assignment in Tabasco to the sub-secretary of war, Miguel 
Pina. He alleges that Pifia, a “rabid” opponent of Obregon, took advantage of his boss’s 
absence to effect the change.>’ The historian Enrique Canudas entertains a slightly 


different theory. He argues that it was the Minister of Government, Adalberto Tejeda, 


“ Tomas Garrido to Plutarco Elfas Calles. 14 September. 1926. AGN-TGC-AP-G, Caja. exp). 3. 

*° Manuel Figarola to Tomas Garrido C.. 16 September. 1926. AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 10. exp. 5. . 

*°Garrido’s opponents had long lobbied to get Pérez removed from Tabasco’ s highest-ranking military 
osition. See, “Copia del Memorandum.” AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 10. exp. 7. 

“’ Caparroso, Tal cual. pp. 264, 285 


perhaps in connivance with the Secretary of War, who linagled to get Rios installed as 
Tabasco’s Chief Officer of Military Operations. ** 

There is simply no question but that Rios’ presence altered the socio-political 
dynamic in Tabaseo. Consider, for example, the effect his arrival had on the labor sector, 
specifically membership in the tesistance leagues. Writing to his cousin Tomas Garrido 
on September 9, Alejandro Lastra reported that a group of workers in Villahermosa had 
laken advantage of the arrival of the new Jefe de Operaciones Militares to initiate their 
separation from the resistance league.” Just three days cartier, in fact, these disaffected 
dockworkers had written to Adalberto Tejeda, the Minister of Government. announcing 
thetr decision “to form a new institution, ..called the Tabasco Free Workers League.” 
Boasting 360 “active members” the new Organization would “strictly adhere 
lo...constitudional laws”—which, the letter writer insinuated, contrasted to the 
“exploitation” they had experienced as league members. Clearly sympathetic to their 
position, Tejeda asked Tabasean governor Santiago Ruiz to afford free workers “the 
protection that the laws grants to all organized workers.” ? 

It was Lastra’s opinion that enemies of the Garrido regime were behind the 
rebellious workers’ activities.”! Likewise, gubernatorial candidate Ausencio Cruz 


blamed the dismantling of several worker leagues (which, of course. comprised his 


“On Adalberto Tejeda’s “master stroke” see, Canudas, Tropico rojo. vol. Lp. 185. Alfonso Caparroso, for 
his part, assigns a number of anti-Garrido sentiments to Vejeda, but never attributes the Rios assignment to 
him. Just how threatening a presence General Rios was for the garridistas in the lense prelude to the 
November election is unclear. Numerous memos and messages circulating in the months surrounding the 
November 7 gubernatorial election accused General Rios of inappropriately meddling in political affairs. 
However, other letters, even some written by Garrido sympathizers, portray Rios as a military officer of 
rigorous professional standards. The fact that contenders from opposing sides cach accused Rios of 
impartiality supports the notion that his over-arching goal was to preserve the public order, 

© Alejandro Lasira to Tomas Garrido C., 9 September, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja El. exp. 4. 

® Doroteo Pérez, to Adalberto Fejeda, 6 September, 1926: and Adalberto Tejeda to the Tabascan Governor. 
AHFT-DGG, rollo 17, “organizaciones.” folio 3. 

*T Alejandro Lastra to Tomas Garrido C., 9 September, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja Tf, exp. 4. 
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principal base of Support) on the contrivances of his opponents.** Their fears were not 
wholly unfounded. Indeed, Caparroso reports that during the gubernatorial campaign 
Jiménez de Lara poured money into “sindicatos blancos,” surely a reference to the free 
worker movement. He also accuses Juan José Rios of attempting to “destroy worker 
unity” in Frontera; sending the “praetorian” Colonel Enrique Barrios Gémez to the port 
city to ‘‘plant discord” amongst worker groups. While this is certainly not beyond the 
realm of possibilities, Caparroso’s analysis of the situation in Frontera nonetheless 
contains several significant contradictions. Describing Frontera as a garridista 
stronghold, which, in many ways, it was, Caparroso insists that Colonel Barrios G6mez 
never managed to sow discord among the Frontera workers. At the same time he 
complains about the creation of “‘sindicatos blancos”—the existence of which proves that 
the worker movement was, in fact, divided at some level. Moreover, he insists that 
Jiménez de Lara’s candidacy never attracted the attention of port residents. But even if. 
for the sake of argument, we allow that Jiménez de Lara only attracted the attention of 
disgruntled workers in Frontera, we still have to admit that he had a following there, 
however small.*° 

That free workers received vital support from anti-Garrido elements in the months 
leading up to the gubernatorial election is indisputable. In fact, my own analysis of legal 
documents shows a strong link between the /arista movement and the free worker 
phenomenon. However, examining the free worker movement strictly through the lens of 


an anti-Garrido conspiracy glosses over the legitimate grievances of disaffected workers. 


A richer understanding of the free workers and their relationship to the election of 1926 


*? Ausencio Cruz to Tomas Garrido C., 7 October, 1926. AGN-TGC-AP-G. Cale xp. 4. 
“Caparroso. Tal cual. pp. 264, 269 


can be gained by carefully examining their specific Complaints during this period. We 
would also do well to remember that tensions between unionized and free workers in 


Fabasco predated the 1926 election by a number of years. 


Phe Inseparability of Politics and Labor in Garridista Tabasco 


The tensions that erupted between the ligas and the libres in the 1926 
gubernatorial season were no doubt fueled by past grievances. As was discussed in the 
previous chapter, free workers and the pro-Garrido labor union (not yet called the ligas) 
had come to blows in 1923 over who had the right to the highly coveted Jobs at the port 
of Frontera.” That the 1923 turf war ended favorably for the unionized workers, one of 
Garrido’s most important political constituencies, had everything to do with the young 
governor's backing of them. With their economic interests directly tied to Garrido’s 
political fortunes, the union would pay him back grandly during the de la Huerta 
rebellion of 1923-1924, when many of their members militantly defended the Garrido 
regime."° Meanwhile, anecdotal evidence suggests that some libre activists had thrown 


in their lot with the rebels. For example, Fernando Segovia, who had been the captain of 


ua develop a bricf discussion of worker tensions that erupted in 1923 in the previous chapter. 

Caparroso acknowledges that an anti-Garrido union existed in Frontera in 1923, attribuling their 
formation to some shipping companies. But he Says they were a resounding Tailure.Tal cual, p. 269. 
There is simply no arguing that the foreign companics working at the port preferred working wilh the less- 
expensive libres. For his part, Enrique Canudas draws a link between the loreign companies slationed in 
the port and the free worker movement in 1926. Sce, Tropico rojo, p. 195, 

*° One Frontera worker who died while defending the Garrido regime against the de la Huerta rebels was 
Rosario Ramirez, whose mother received a $45.00 peso a month pension lor his sacrilice, see, POET. 13 
November, 1924, p, 3. The most visible martyr, though, was Quintin Arauz. Treacherously murdered by 
enemies of the Garrido regime during the final stage of the rebellion, Arauz was the labor leader who had 
coordinated the campaign against the free workers m 1923. In the year following his death, Arauz’s son 
was given a live peso a day pension, a tidy sum, considering that Tabasco’s minimum wage was 1.5 pesos 
day, Set. PORT, 1s sunt 1925. 
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the free workers when they faced off with Quintin Arauz in 1923, joined the 


delahuertista movement” 


Soon after the de la Huerta rebellion was pul down, the Garrido repimie 
established the state-run labor federation Known as the Resistance Leagues. Part labor 
OFgaNIZalion, part political machine, the leagues were founded with the dual purpose of 
improving the material conditions of the laboring classes and bolstering the political 
project of the garridistas. Members of the Radical Socialist Party, i was expected that 
league workers would endorse garridista candidates, 

During the 1926 electoral season there would be plenty of opportunities for league 
members to demonstrate their loyalty; and many of them did just that, In May of 1926, 
lor example, a campesino league in Frontera announced its firm support for compatiero 
Ausencio Cruz's gubernatorial bid. The minutes of their mecting, which were signed by 
dozens of its members, endorsed other garridista candidacies (oo including that of 
Tomas Garrido who was running for senator.” Another group that committed self to 
the electoral fight in 1926 was the baker's league in Villahermosa, Noting that enemies 
of he regime were allempting to obstruct Garrido’s work “in favor of the Tabascan 
proletariat,” the militant group pledged not to “vacillate one second” in their support for 
him, They also offered to help out if “emergency” situations arose, 

While the above-mentioned letters (and others like them) suggest that many 


league members gladly endorsed pro-Garrido candidates, there is evidence thal some 


Individuals were forced to sign political endorsements agaist ther will. ‘Those who 


Martinez Assi, fel labovatorio, p. (67, ae 

™ Acta de i Liga de Campesinos det Pucblo de Zaragoza, 18 Miy, 1926, AGN TOC AP. G, caja (t, exp. 
. . 

Lipa de Obreros Panaderos to ‘Comas Garrido C., LE Jane, (926, AGN UGCLAP Oy Gaya lO, &xpy. 5. 
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refused to do so, meanwhile, discovered the lengths to which garridista authorities would 


80 to enforce compliance. Consider for example, the case of Belisario Sanchez. When 


he and other members of a league in Comalealco refused to sign a Pro-Cruz statement on 


the grounds that they were Jiménez de Lara supporters, the municipal president interfered 
with their abilit k.”” Nor was this an isol: 

hn their ability to work. Or was this an isolated case. Other workers decried the 
manner in which league workers were compelled to support the pro-Garrido candidate for 


governor, Ausencio Cruz. Chief among them was José Pool, the most visible 


representative of the free worker movement in Frontera in 1926, 


José Pool and the Electoral Crucible 
In the course of his or her research, every historian encounters an historical] 

character whose story he or she finds particularly compelling, an individual they would 
like to travel back in time to meet, to ask questions of once the documentary trail has run 
dry. For me, this individual is José Pool. Though his last name suggests that he was of 
Maya ancestry, | know little about his background except that he lived in Frontera and 
self identified as a “poor worker.” Referred to on a number of occasions as a 
“campesino,” itis possible that he dressed or spoke in a way that his urban 
contemporaries considered “rural.” In any case, Pool was active in worker circles in the 
port of Frontera in 1922, when Tomas Garrido was first running for governor; and he 
contacted the young politician to offer his support, but also his advice. 

The advice he gave Garrido, who he presumed would win the governorship, was to 


pursue a labor policy that was legal-minded and fair—fair not Only to the workers, who 


 CCIET-JAPC, Amparos 1926, leg. 4, exp. 159. 
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Pool hoped would benelit from “protective laws”, but also to capital, which comprised 
the principal source of worker earnings.”' Pool’s conciliatory attitude toward the 
Capitalist class ts interesting—and resonates with the approach that free workers adopted 
with respect to the commercial sector in Frontera. So | wonder if he may not have been 
affiliated with the free worker movement when he wrote the letter to Garrido in 22 
am particularly curious to know if he was involved with the free workers in 1923, when 
they lost the economic turf-war against the unionized workers as a result of Garrido’s 
intervention. | have no specific information linking him to the free worker movement 
prior to 1926, but it seems reasonable to speculate that he identified with their cause from 
an earlier date. Not only did Pool Join the de la Huerta rebellion in 1923-1924—an 
indication that his support of Garrido was very short-lived—but he was purportedly 
lighting alongside the free worker militant Fernando Segovia during a battle in1924,°? 
[have no information about Pool—or the free worker movement for that matter-- 
for the period immediately following the rebellion. It seems likely that their members 
kept a low profile in 1924-1925, since some of them appear to have joined the rebellion. 
Undoubtedly many of them had joined the ligas. In 1926, however, there was an obvious 
political opening for the /ibres, and on October 10, 1926, the Federation of Tabascan 
Workers, an affiliate of the C.R.O.M., named Pool the General Representative of the Free 
Workers for the city of Frontera. Formalizing his rejection of the league was a matter of 
no small importance, since the resistance leagues were the only legally recognized union 


in Tabasco. Even so, the mandate given to Pool in his capacity as the General 


"Jose Pool 10 Tomas Garrido C., 27 August, 1922, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 4, exp. 4. 
*'Pomas Garrido C. to Homero Margalli, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 9, exp. 5. 
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Representative of the Free Workers in Frontera was to harmonize relations between 
league affiliated workers and free workers. * 

If, in fact, Pool attempted to harmonize relations between Frontera’s league and 
free workers, the effort was quickly abandoned. Ten days after being named General 
Representative of the Free Workers, he filed a lawsuit on behalf of hundreds of workers 
from Frontera. The suit claimed that Garrido officials were forcing workers to belong to 
the resistance leagues against their will and interfering with the free workers’ right to 
work. Significantly though, the disgruntlement aired in Pool’s lawsuit went beyond 
unfair labor practices. Initiated Just weeks before the gubernatorial election, in an 
atmosphere fraught with political tensions, the lawsuit lambasted the resistance league as 
an instrument of political domination. In particular, the plaintiffs decried the manner in 
which league workers were compelled to support the pro-Garrido candidate for governor, 
Awséncio Cruz. ™ Although for the purposes of the lawsuit Pool kept silent as to his own 
political proclivities, other documents indicate that he was a supporter of Arturo Jiménez 
de Lara. 

José Pool’s October 22 lawsuit undoubtedly reinforced his status as a persona non 
grata of the Garrido regime. It hardly seems coincidental, therefore, that Pool’s wife, a 
twenty-four year old prostitute named Marfa Elena Miranda, was detained by police in 
Frontera just days after he introduced the lawsuit. Local Officials justified her detention 
on the grounds that she had skipped the venereal screening routinely required of 


prostitutes, but the timing of her arrest is suggestive. Moreover, the harsh treatment she 


CGI IT VAPC Amparos 1926, Leg. 4, exp. 135. : : 
“Ibid. For a discussion of the tensions between the C.R.O.M.-affiliated Federacién Obrera Tabasquefa 
and the Resistance Leagues, see. Ridgeway. The Cooperative Republic, p. 239. 
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received while in custody only seems explicable in hight of her relationship to Pool, 


Reportedly beaten and doused with water while in detention, the gross physical abuse that 


Miranda experienced was more than a prostitute detained for 4 munor infraction would 


have expected. Obviously, it alarmed Pool, Convinced that Miranda’s life wus in peril, 
Poo! dispatched an urgent tclegram to the district judge of Villahermosa. in it he begged 
the judge to order the municipal authorities of Frontera to transfer his wife from her 
detention site at the Civil Hospital to the federal maritime facility at the port.” 

Pool’s insistence that his Imprisoned wife be transferred to 4 federal facility 
broaches a topic of extraordinary significance to the electoral campaign of 1926: the 
sympathy that certain federal officials stationed jn Tabasco felt for anti-Garrido activists. 
In some cases, this sympathy was humanitarian in nature. For instance, on a number of 
occasions, federal customs guards stationed at the port of Frontera sheltered free worker 
militants (qua Jiménez de Lara supporters) from garridista officials and league workers 
with whom they were engaged in skirmishes. However, federal authorities sometimes 
did more than offer shelter to beleaguered anti-Garrido activists, This appears to have 


been the case when free workers and garridista police officers came to blows in Frontera. 


Tensions Boil Over in Frontera 

On November 1, 1926, free workers, losé Pool among them, clashed with 
municipal police officers in Frontera, leaving two dead and several more wounded. An 
escalating dispute between /iga workers and the libres surely precipitated the crisis. For 
on the day before the deadly encounter, the Municipal President of Frontera and a 


———— a 
“CCIET-JAPC, Amparos 1926, leg. 4, exp. 156. 


collection of police officers purportedly fired ona group of the non-leagued workers 


When they refused to abandon the loading jobs that had been assigned to them by the 


Southern Banana Company. (Southern Banana, it seems, had decided to hire /ibre and 
liga Workers on an alternating basis, but this was not good cnough for the league or their 
political allies who informed a company official that league members needed to be paid 
regardless of whether they actually loaded any fruit.) In any event, according to the 
North American consular officer, who witnessed the October 30 attack, around one 
hundred shots had been fired ag the libres headed to the dock to begin working.” 

The next day the situation worsened. Who instigated the November | melee that 
left two dead and five wounded was disputed by the parties involved at the time, and 
virtually impossible for the historian unwilling to privilege one version over the other to 
determine now. We may never know who provoked the deadly encounter, but the 
contrasting versions of it provided below, reveal Just how tightly interwoven partisan 
politics and labor disputes had become in the Week prior to the election, 

According to a brief telegram sent to Garrido from Fernando Arauz, the militantly 
pro-Garrido Municipal President of Frontera, “A group of SIXty campesinos, so-called 
libres, headed by José Pool, {had} attacked the police, having killed First Sergeant 

-_ si A eieessi 
Prancisco Javier and gravely Injured the second in command, Guillermo Duran. Ina 
fuller rendition of events, which Arauy, sent via post, he intimated that his fear that free 
and league workers might come to blows on the day in question, had prompted him to 
station police near the federal customs point at the port. He also admitted to positioning 
policemen outside of the Tree worker headquarters. [twas at the second location, Arauz 


ee 
Ridgeway, The Cooperative Republic, p. 240. 


alleged, that agitated free workers, armed with knives, pistols and sticks, and rebclliously 
chanting “Death to the [Garrido] government!” and “Up with Jiménez de Lara!” had 
attacked the municipal police officers. According to Arauz, in an effort to contain the 
surging crowd, policemen had fired warning shots into the air, but when the crowd 
continued to advance, police fired in self-defense. Compounding the precarious situation 
Of the police, in Arauz’s cyes, was that customs guards had also fired their guns at them. 
Complicit in the rebellious activity of the free workers, the guards then harbored the 
libres in the maritime customs compound.”® 

Pool and the other free workers, meanwhile, claimed that it was they who had 
been assailed by police violence, a version upheld by Godfredo Hernandez, in a letter he 
sent to President Calles on the third of November. Reporting that deadly scuffle had 
ensued after some (non-leagued) dock workers had been detained, Hernandez excoriated 
the police for having opened fire “on a mass of workers for the sole reason of having 
separated from the league [that] exploited them.” Hernandez went on to describe other 
abuses that were allegedly carried out in Tabasco, including the dreaded “cold baths” to 
which prisoners were subjected. *” And even though Hernandez bordered on the 
melodramatic when he compared the current state of affairs in Tabasco to the 
“Inquisition,” his characterization of the garridista police officers as partisan 


: . . , 60 
provocateurs 18 supported by a variety of other documents. 
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” Arauz’s telegram is transcribed in: Tomas Garrido Canabal to Senador Homero Margalli, 2 November, 
1926, AGN-TGC-AP, G, caja 9, exp. 5. 

N . . 7 : . . 2 One ay 4 aro XY re . s es 22 , 
*“Conferencia con el C. Gobernador Constitucional del Estado”, | November, 1926, AGN-TGC-AI G, 
caya 1OL@Rp. 5. = on : 

” Godlredo Hernandez to President Calles, 3 November, 1926, AHIF-OCPT, rollo 6, “informes”. exp. 
154, ~~ | 
* Andrea Bautista de Alvarez, for exiumple, reported being harassed by the Atasta police in an October, 
1926 lawsuit. It was her firm belie! that she was being bothered by the officers because her husband, 
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Perhaps because he felt the local police officers were destabilizing the port on 
November 1, the Plaza Chief of Pronlera—the highest-ranking tnilitary officer in the 
porl—requested that they be confined to their quarters”! Although Municipal President 
Arauz had complied, removing his officers from the street, he was Iroubled by it, Writing 
to Garrido on the afternoon of the melee, Arauz noled that federal (roops conlinucd lo 
patrol the streets of Frontera, whieh in his mind contravened Article 129 of the federal 
conslitulion,” Insisting that his local police force was plenty capable of maintaining 
order in the city, Arauz asked Juan Jose R (0s, ‘Tabasco’s chief military officer, to issue 


orders to his garrison officer in Frontera to confine the troops to their barracks.” 


Police and Miliary Provocatcurs: Gun-toting Partisans 

Hohe military situation in lrontera had Arauz worried, uf was not wilhoul reason: 
In paruicular areas of the slate, miliary officers were creating serious problems for the 
garridtstas. ‘Vhings were particularly bad in Montecristo, Writing about the situation 
there ina telegram to ‘Pabascan Senator Homero Margath, Garrido reported that General 
Juan Garera Anzaldta was “surving up ex-delahuertistas agains) local authorities, 
offering them his military support.” Incredibly, Anzaldtia had actually taken the 


municipal president, Alejandro Canabal, prisoner. Having informed Margalli of the 


eee 


Ramon Alvarez, sympathized with the Iree worker moveient and supporicd the candidacy of Jiménez de 
Lara. See, CCIET-APC, amparos 1926, leg. 3, exp. 96. 

i Although the doctnnent does nor name him, it is possible that the Plaza Clic! who responded to the 
November | episode was Enrique Barrios Gomez, the Colonel Caparroso accused of trying to divide the 
different worker orgimizations in Frontera. Sce, Tal cual, p. 209, 

Specilically, Article 129 stipulates that “no military authority Inaty in tines OF peace perlorm any 
functions other than those that are directly connected with nohtary alfirs.” See, Constitution of the United 
Mexican States 1917, (Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1964), paevs 

"Conferencia con el C, Gohernador Constitucional del Estado", | November, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, 
caja 10, exp. 5. 
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problems unfolding in Frontera and Montecristo, Garrido emphasized how important it 
was that President Calles be made aware that “bad military men are creating conflicts 
where there ought not be anys 

Military officers, however, were not the only ones guilty of meddling in political 
affairs. As evidence obtained from judicial archives makes clear, garridista police 
officers were also behaving aggressively during the prelude to the election. Such was the 
case when on the morning of November 3 several Villahermosa police officers armed 
with carbines showed up at the home of Manuela Alcazar and Remegio Garcia 
threatening them with arrest. Seemingly spared that time, Alcazar and Garcia 
nonetheless fled their home for fear of being “taken by municipal police officers.” 
Accusing higher-ups, such as Avelino Salas, the Inspector General of Police, the 
Municipal President of El Centro, and the Governor of ordering their arrest—Garcia and 
Alcazar were silent as to what may have prompted such harassment. However, the 
Jiménez de Lara campaign Stationery on which their lawsuit was introduced, offers a very 
powerful clue.” 

The interplay between Tabascan police, who were in the employ of (largely) 
garridista-controlled municipalities, and federal soldiers, a good number of which 
actively intervened on behalf of the opposition, created an unusually tense dynamic in 


Tabasco. Police officers and soldiers exacerbated what was already a dangerously 


* Tomas Garrido C. to Senador Homero Margalli, 2 November, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 9. exp. 3: 
Significantly, the seditious attitude of General Anzaldua and his soldiers was not limited to foiling the 
garridistas. According to Fernando Arauz, Anzaldua and his men were so opposed to a second Obregén 
presidency that they were willing to plunge the country back into war to prevent it. Fernando Arauz to 
Tomas Garrido C. 2 November. 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 10. exps oO: 

CSET IAPC. amparos 1926, leg. 4. exp. 171. 


polarized situation in the months preceding the election. What the balance of power 


would look like on November 7 was anybody’s guess. 


Election Day 

Tabascan voters reported to the polls on November 7 after a grueling election 
season. Though the voters were all] male, they were otherwise diverse, Rich and poor, 
indigenous, white, and mestizo, they showed up at polling stations with varied points of 
view and different political sympathies. They cast their votes for three men: Ausencio 
Cruz, Arturo Jiménez de Lara, and Belisario Carrillo, of whom only the first was a 
formally registered candidate. Although it is impossible to quantify the popularity of the 
three candidates, anecdotal evidence suggests that Jiménez de Lara gathered more 
popular support than Carrillo, and that if serious competition existed it was between Cruz 
and Jiménez. The election was clearly the object of manipulation, although on this score, 
one group Of partisans was probably no less culpable than another. Violence and deceit 
marred the proceedings, and popular sovereignty was undoubtedly compromised. Even 
so, the accretion of election-related misdeeds in Tabasco was probably no worse than that 
seen in other Mexican states during the 1920s. 

A fascinating letter written two days after the election by Avelino Salas, the 
garridista Inspector General of Police in Villahermosa, sheds light on several of these 
misdeeds. The level of detail may be attributable to the fact that Salas’ report was written 
for Tomas Garrido Canabal, who was monitoring the election from abroad. Generously 


describing the events he wished Garrido could have witnessed himself, Salas noted with 


°° Women had been given the right to vote in municipal elections in 1925, but were ineligible to vote in the 
gubernatorial election. 
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obvious satisfaction that the workers had [fought] for their rights with a blind faith,” 
undaunted by the sight of “their companeros dripping with blood, beaten and wounded by 
[those] reactionary bastards [la canalla de la reaccion].” That people were beaten and 
bloodied on Election Day was apparently due to the determination and ferocity of the 
Opposition groups. Describing the competing sides as “evenly-matched,” Salas mused, 
“We were two strong groups, face to face, divided by different points of view.” 

Partisan politicking was not limited to the Tabascan electorate, however. Indeed, 
as Police Inspector Salas described it, the military authorities assigned to keep order in 
Tabasco’s three different electoral districts were actually working on behalf of the 
particular candidates they favored—seemingly without General Juan José Rios realizing 
it. The army, but especially one battalion, had been particularly meddlesome for the 
garridistas on election day, prompting a partisan of Ausencio Cruz to observe, “Despite 
the reprehensible attitude of federal authorities and Anzaldtia’s 24" Battalion, the 
triumph has been ours.” 

A variety of military men, including General Anzaldtia, gratuitously interfered 
with election proceedings on November 7". However, the garridistas counted on 
sympathetic generals too. Chief among these was General Horacio Lucero. Indeed, the 
night before the election, Police Inspector Salas, in connivance with General Lucero, and 
with the knowledge of another high-ranking figure, secretly installed personne! at the 


polling stations—in effect putting them in the hands of Garrido supporters. Noted Salas 


*” Avelino Salas to Tomas Garrido C.. 9 November, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 10, exp. 5. The two 
opposing groups to which Salas referred were the crucistas and the laristas. The other candidate, Belisario 
Carrillo, prided himself on running a “serious” and law-abiding campaign and condemned his opponents 
followers for “tumultously [fighting] in the streets”. See, Canudas. Tropico rojo, p. 199. 

°S Avelino Salas to Tomas Garrido C.. 9 November, 1926, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 10, exp. 5 

*” (Signature illegible] to Tomas Garrido C.. 8 November, 1926, AGN-TGC. caja 114, exp. 8 
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matter-of-factly, “Once the polling stations were in the possession of our people, our 
triumph was a forgone conclusion.” But Salas knew the opposition would be fierce, and 
SO he surreptitiously put another plan in place. He described it thus: 


Once the voting started, the enemy, organized in columns...of no less than 
300 men, tried to wrest from us What was already under our control | 
Should inform you that the police under my command were [supposed to 
be} confined [on election day]...but it occurred to me to dress up forty of 
my gendarmes as soldiers, so that these [men] were at the voting stations 
with the [others}...to defend our rights.”° 


Drawing up this report on November 9, well before the official results were in, Police 

Inspector Salas nonetheless felt confident to declare victory for Cruz. He would not be 
disappointed. On November I5, the local legislature issued Decree #23, which deemed 
the election valid and Cruz the winner.’' The Opposition cried foul, and Tabasco, once 


again, plunged into chaos. 


Conclusion: From Chaos to Resolution 

Infuriated by the Tabascan legislature’ s decision, Belisario Carrillo accused the 
local deputies of fraud, and bemoaned the “anarchic State” that reigned in Tabasco. 
Meanwhile, as Jiménez de Lara vehemently insisted that he had won a majority of votes, 
his supporters clashed anew with Cruz supporters. In fact, Jiménez de Lara’s own 
brother died in the post-election violence.’? As chaos mounted, Garrido’s opponents in 


Tabasco and Mexico City angled to have the federal government “restore order” in 


Tabasco. In particular, they hoped the federal government would withdraw recognition 


” Avelino Salas to Tomas Garrido C; Tellingly, Caparroso identifies General Lucero as the only Military 
Chief who “lent his support to the garridistas’, Tal cual, p. 269. 

” This decree is reprinted in Canudas, Trdpico rojo, p. 197. 

” Canudas. Tropico rojo, p. 198, 201, 212. For a fuller description of Tabasco’s post-election atmosphere. 
including the multiple ways in which anti-Garrido elements tried to prevent Cruz’s ascension to the 


governor's chair, see pp. 198-220. 
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lrom the Tabascan sovernment, thereby dealing a mortal blow to garridismo, 
Meanwhile, some of Garrido’s most-trusted colleagues had arranged to meet with former 
president Obreg6n to inform him of the problems unfolding in Tabasco. Ag Caparroso 
tells it, Obreg6n was “stupelied” by the extent of the antt-Garrido conspiracy and vowed 
lo intervene “in defense of Tabascan sovereignty.” Perhaps upon the urging of Obregén 
(this ts certainly what Caparroso’s book implies) President Calles issued an official 
bulletin on November 27, 1926. In it, Ausencio Cruz was declared governor-eleet of 
Tabasco. Stymied in their efforts to oust Tomas Garrido from power, Arturo Jimenez de 
Lara and Belisario Carrillo left Tabasco. They never returned.” 

Six months later, General Rios was pulled out of Tabasco and replaced by none 
other than Evaristo Pérez, the unabashed admirer of Tomas Garrido who had previously 
served as Chief Military Olficer in the state. An anti-Garrido newspaper run by wealthy 
Tabascan exiles in Mexico City denounced the change. In an editorial entitled, “Does the 
Supreme Government Propose the Destruction of Tabasco?” the authors critiqued the 
new Chief Military Officer as a servile instrument of Tomas Garrido. In contrast, they 
praised the outgoing Rios for having attenuated the excesses of the Garrido regime during 
his eight-month tour of duty in Tabasco.” Although the extreme vehemence these 
Vabascan exiles felt for Tomas Garrido makes it necessary to take their proclamations 
with a grain of salt, their editorial identifies something important. With Rios gone, anti- 
Garrido elements watched another Opportunity to weaken the political and social project 
of Tomas Garrido Canabal evaporate before their eyes. Stronger than ever, the 


garridistas pursued with new confidence their program of social reform. 


es 
i Caparroso, Tal cual, pp. 284-286. 


Bl Supremo Gobierno se propone la destruccién de Tabasco?” Tabasco Nuevo, June 1927. 
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CHAPTER 5 


REFORMING LA FAMILIA TABASQUENA: 
STATE-SOCIETY RELATIONS 1927-1930 


In 1927, with Ausencio Cruz in the governor’s chair and Evaristo Pérez as 
Tabasco’s Chief Military Officer, Tomas Garrido’ s power was that much more assured. ! 
True, Tabascans within and without the State’s borders continued to protest the 
ideological and material manifestations of garridista reformism, but rebellious activity 
Was increasingly brought under control. Federal and civilian personnel stationed in 
Tabasco appeared less prone to contradict the authority of local Officials, and 
unabashedly pro-Garrido activists occupied most government positions. With fewer 
internal and external obstacles to surmount, the Garrido regime aggressively pursued its 
revolutionary program, dramatically expanding its reach in the realms of education, 
women’s rights, housing reform, and infrastructure development. 

The social reforms highlighted in this chapter underscore the garridista 
policymakers’ intense desire to modernize a society that was, in many respects, little 
improved since pre-revolutionary times. Faced with entrenched poverty, an abysmal 
communications infrastructure, and hi gh rates of illiteracy, Tabascan reformers had to be 
bold in their efforts if they hoped to be effective. Frequently innovative, many garridista 
reforms were generous of vision. In this regard, the campaign to get working class 


families into their own homes and a monumental effort to educate Tabasco’s most 


‘Even when he did not himself occupy the governor's chair, Garrido was understood to be the one in charge. 
Indeed. during Ausencio Cruz's term in office it was still Garrido to whom state Operatives and citizens were 
most likely to address their concerns, comments, or requests. (An examination of the footnotes tn this 
chapter will drive this point home.) Garrido’s collaborators—Cruz among them—cultivated Garrido’s larger- 
than-life image by constantly attributing Tabasco’ s revolutionary accomplishments to his social vision. It Is 
therefore unsurprising it was Garrido’s face—and not that of governor Cruz-that graced the opening page of 
Tabasco Actual. a 1929 book touting the state’s revolutionary accomplishments. 
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Hare inahized CHizens are particularly holeworthy. But garridista reformism could be 


arbitrary; and individual freedoms as We Nive seen in previous Chapters — were 


sometimes Circuniseribed, Moreover, “social progress” was intimately bound to 
anuiclericulism, an Weological coustruct that some people found alienating, Operating at 
lull throtdle in the late 1920s, gacrridista anticlerical operatives would commit in 1929 whit 
many people consider their most infamous deed: the “massacre al San Carlos,” By closely 
examining reform policies and the popular reception they received in Tabasco, this chapter 


qMs fo expand the empirical basis from which to understand--aad appreciate--(he OnpOINY 


polemic surrounding Garrido’s rule. 


Inauspicious Beginnings: The Great Flood of 1927 

Despite the turbulence that surrounded the 1926 gubernatorial election, garridista 
reformism had proceeded apace. One of the more Interesting developments was (he 
election of three women to the cizht-member Municipal Council of EE Centro (basically, 
Villahermosa). ‘The 1925 decree granting women the right (o cast votes in municipal 
elections also stipulated that women could be elected to municipal councils, provided that 
they were at least wenly-one years old and possessed “irreproachable moral conduct, 
perlectly recognized soctalist tendencies, and sullicient education.” Stentlicantly, 
during the Tirst municipal election in which they were eligible to compete, three women 
gained positions. ‘They were Celerina Oropeza de Gonziilez, Reynalda Hernandez, and 
Francisca Rodriguez.’ Historic lor its mixed-pender composition, this particular 


municipal council presided over the allairs of EL Centro during a precarious Gime. Por 


* POET. GL March, (925. 
‘ED Esfnerzo dela Provincia: Albin Fotografico Nacional, México 0. 4, March 2, (927, 
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one, the raucous environment created by the tense gubernatorial race meant that the 
Ediles had had to spend a good amount of time trying to “re-establish order” in the city. 
The electoral crisis safely behind them, the council was confronted with a crisis of even 
greater magnitude: the flood of 1927.4 
In October, Tabasco’s second-largest river, the Grijalva, spilled its banks after a 
period of heavy rain. Described by observers as the worst flood Tabasco had ever 
known, it inundated the municipalities of Huimanguillo, Tacotalpa, Teapa, and Jalpa. 
One witness claimed that a full three-fourths of the State’s surface was flooded, and that 
some ranches and shore communities were submerged in six feet of water. The flood 
also devastated Villahermosa. Much of the downtown area was inundated, forcing flood 
victims to take shelter in churches and public buildings. Adding to the generalized 
misery of the city’s poor residents, many of whom lacked shelter, food, or medicine, was 
the fact that agricultural goods and firewood were not getting into the city. > Reflecting a 
year later on the devastating (and ongoing) social and economic consequences of the 
flood, Governor Cruz ranked it alongside the Gémez-Serrano rebellion and the 
assassination of President-elect Alvaro Obregé6n as the event of most consequence for 
Tabasco in the previous year.° 
But for all its damage, the flood accelerated a fascinating housing initiative in 
Villahermosa. Determined to get workers onto higher ground, where they would be “safe 
from future floods,” the government moved to buy large swaths of property located at 


higher elevations of the city. Purchased by the municipality of El Centro, the properties 


~ Torruco Saravia, Villahermosa: Nuestra Ciudad, vol. I, p. 743. 
* AHFT-DGG. rollo 10 “Inundaciones.” 
° Torruco Saravia, Villahermosa: Nuestra Ciudad, vol. II, p. 731. 
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were designated for worker colonies.” These would not be typical working class 
neighborhoods, however, where most of the residents lived in rental properties. The 
residents of the colonias obreras would own their own homes. The colonias obreras are 
without a doubt the crown jewel of garridista housing reform, and | will return to them 


shortly, but first some background on Tabasco’s revolutionary housing movement is 


needed. 


Revamping the Physical Space of the Poor: From Rent Relief to Home Ownership 


In June of 1922, a group of vecinos gathered in a house on Corregidora Street in 
Villahermosa where they formed the steering committee of a tenants’ union. In a letter 
informing the Mexican President, Alvaro Obregon, of their organization's existence, the 
steering committee noted the problem of “immoderate rents” and warned that Should the 
local congress fail to pass a rent law, a rent strike could be declared “in the entire state.” 
The Tabascan tenant’s union may have been inspired by the massive tenant protest that 
had erupted in the port city of Veracruz in March of that year, and which had spread 
rapidly through the state. Whether or not they had drawn inspiration from the militant 
actions of their Veracruzano neighbors, the Tabascans said they were not prepared “‘to 
tolerate more injustices from either the state government or praetorian bourgeoisie.” 
President Obreg6n responded to the Tabascan tenant union in August of 1922, with the 


tumultuous events in Veracruz Surely foremost on his mind. He assured the tenant 


organizers that it was the desire of his government to “help...the needy classes” achieve 


"Tbid., vol IL, p. 743. 


their just goals. However, he insisted that respect for the law be observed, and warned 
them against resorting to “violent means.’”® 

Garrido had taken office in January of 1923 anxious to grapple with Tabasco’s 
pressing social problems. One early accomplishment of his administration was the 
passage of a rent law in July of 1923.2 A rental contract drawn up in Frontera between 
Domitila Bellizia Viuda de Ruiz (proprietor) and Cristobalina Ocampo (tenant) indicates 
the amount of relief a renter could expect following the passage of the law. Whereas 
Cristobalina Ocampo had previously paid fifteen pesos for her house on Juarez Street, the 
forty-percent rent reduction stipulated in the rent law lowered her rent to nine pesos.!° 
Another piece of housing legislation, passed a month before the rent law, was also aimed 
at lowering rents in urban areas. Decree #19 offered a five-year tax exemption to owners 
of urban lots who agreed to put homes on them. Although the first Article indicated that 
property-owners eligible for the exemption had to build houses of at least two stories, 
Article Three suggested that one-story buildings were also eligible for the benefit. 
Perhaps this was an attempt to meet more rapidly the housing crisis, since the decree 
stipulated that one-story units had to be built in a matter of six-months in order to receive 
the tax exemption, whereas the two-story units would have a period of twelve months to 


, | : 
complete the construction. '! Newly constructed units were to be made out of 


* AHFT-OCFT, rollo 1, “Asoctaciones,” exps. 1-3. On the March 1922 declaration of a rent strike in the 
port of Veracruz and its tumultuous aftermath see, Andrew Grant Wood, Revolution in the Street: Women, 
Workers, and Urban Protest in Veracruz, 1870-1927 (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources Inc., 2001), 
esp. chaps. 4-7. 

’Torruco Saravia. Villalermosa Nuestra Ciudad, vot. I, p. 521. The Governor of Veracruz, Adalberto 
Tejeda, had passed a rent law in his state two months earlier, in May of 1923. See Wood, Revolution in the 
Street, p. 150. 

'° Contrato de Arrendamiento, AGING -AP-G, Caja 5, exp. 3. 

"' Decreto #19, CCJET-CL-LET-SCT, vol. E-H, E-4. A group of Vitlahermosa prostitutes cited the 
housing shortage in their request for an amparo from the District Judge in the capital. Ordered by the 
Consejo de Salubridad Piiblica to leave their residences on Méndez Street and move into what was being 
designated a red light zone, the women underscored the Injustice of forcing them to leave their residences 
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mamposterta (an adobe/masonry construction), have electricity (where available), and 


“English-style” toilets and bathrooms. '” 


Fourteen months later Decree #19 was replaced with a similar, but more far- 
reaching piece of legislation. Unlike its predecessor, the updated decree included 
reflections on the effect living environments had on the human spirit: 

CONSIDERING that the living environment (medio de vivir) directly 
influences the spirit of people, depressing it if it is uncomfortable and 
elevating it if...it presents the conditions of hygiene and improvement to 
which every being legitimately aspires. ..[and] CONSIDERING that the 


government has an unavoidable obligation to oversee the betterment of its 


people, and the beautification of its towns [it therefore issues] ...Decree 
#56. 


Its psychological pretensions aside, Decree #56 was a more expansive piece of 
legislation in a practical sense. It extended the tax exemption benefit for those who 
built houses on empty lots from five to ten years. Furthermore, individuals who 
replaced thatched-roof or wooden dwellings with mamposteria structures were eli gible 
to receive a property tax exemption for a period of eight years. Finally, those who 
rebuilt one-story mamposterta structures into houses of two Stories or more would 
receive the tax exemption for five years. The required attributes of the homes were also 
expanded upon. Not only did the mamposteria homes have to have electricity (again, 
where available), English toilets and hygienic bathrooms, but the rooms were to have 


Fake eee ee areal 
“the most light and ventilation possible” and each house was to have a front garden. 


Se 


“in the exact moment in which there are no homes anywhere.” Implicitly (and perhaps opportunistically) 
underscoring the housing crunch, the women argued that moving them into an already inhabited 
neighborhood would involve the displacement of “families of honorable workers and artisans.” CCJET- 
JAPC, amparos 1923, leg. 1, exp. 17. 

 Decreto #19. 

'* Decreto #56, POET, 13 August, 1924. 

Ibid. 


Notwithstanding its plan to enhance the conditions of rental units, the real goal of 
the Garrido government was to get workers into their own homes. !5 Indeed, Article 
Eight of Tabasco’s 1926 Labor Law signaled the “public utility” of constructing “cheap 
and hygienic houses” that workers could pay for in installments.!° The creation of 
colonias obreras reflected the spirit of this law. Based on the premise that working 
people should apply their hard-won earnings towards purchasing a home (rather than 


throwing their money away on rent), the government sold lots to workers in reasonably 


priced installments. Together with state-subsidized building materials, workers were able 


to build their own homes.” 


Remnants of a Bolder Time: Visiting Dona Carmen’s House 
TO ee I Seen SS rouse 


The judicial archive in Villahermosa where | spent four months gathering 
historical material in 2001 is located in the colonia “Jestis Garcia”. Founded during the 
Garrido era as a housing colony for poor workers, many of the homes that were originally 
built in the neighborhood have long since disappeared. Notwithstanding its changed 
appearance, during my daily walks to and from the archive I tried to imagine the colonia 
as it once had been. Mentally superimposing the historical information about the colonia 
that | had encountered in archives and newspapers, I pictured the “simple but sanitary” 
homes built in what was, in the 1920s and 1930s, a fairly remote and undeveloped section 


of the capital. I imagined their chicken-coops, vegetable gardens, and “English-style” 


The Garrido regime's ideas about working class homeownership may have been influenced by a San 
Francisco. California based engineer and businessman, P.G. Ferrer who. in a 1924 letier, reminded the 
Tabascan Governor of his offer to build houses in Tabasco and thus free people there from the “slavery of 
rent.” See. P.G. Ferrer to Tomas Garrido C.. 23 December, 1924. AGN-TGC-AP-G. caja 6, exp. I. 

° “Ley de Trabajo.” POET, 20 November, 1926. 

" Tabasco Actual, pp. 85-86: and “Tabasco,” Redencidn, Jan. 6, 1931, Diese 
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toilets. Not least of the images that reeled through my head were those Of “robusv’ 
working families “freed from the tyranny of rent.” That the worker colony scenes | 
imagined were based on highly romanticized depictions rendered by Garrido state 
officials did not lessen their entertainment value. 1 put my skepticism aside and fet my 
Imagination roam, 

Later that year I presented a paper on Garrido-era housing reform at the First 
Annual Congress of Tabasco Historians. In it, | mentioned the working Class housing 
colonics, hollowing my talk, an anthropologist from the INAH office in Villahermosa 
approached me and told me about a friend of hers, Dofia Carmen, whose family had 
moved mto the worker colony “Jestis Garcia” when she was a girl, After we talked 
awhile and I mentioned that | was conducting oral histories for my dissertation on 
garridista relormism, she pressed Dotia Carmen’s address into my hand, and said, “Tell 
her that I sent you.” Two weeks later Carmen Acosta Viuda de Montero, aged eighty- 
four, agreed to let me interview her. We met in the living room of her house in the 
colonia “Jestis Garcia,” one of the few houses built in the late 1920s and early 1930s of 
which much of the original structure remains. 

Born in 1917 on the corner of Sarlat and Cuauhtémoc streets in downtown 
Villahermosa, Dota Carmen had seven siblings, two of whom were born after the family 
moved to the colonia “Jesis Garcia”. Fler mother was a homemaker kept busy with cight 
children, and her father, a porter, loaded goods onto the trucks that moved between the 


Wharf and commercial houses in the capital. She was between ten and twelve when 


floodwaters submerged the downtown area where her family lived, and they moved into 
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opinion that Garrido had been surrounded by some unsavory types (individuals who she 


felt damaged his reputation), she believed that he had had some good people working 
with him too. One Garrido collaborator who seemed to have earned Dota Carmen’ s 


ay ae 8 AG WE 7 = | ay rf 2 
respect was the housing colony administrator, Ana Santa Marta, ~ 


Ana Santa Mariza: Garridista Activist Par Excellence 
——eeett arridista Activist Par Excellence 


Ana Santa Maria was a dedicated garridista who at one time or other occupied a 
number of choice government assignments. Loyal, talented, and scemingly indefatigable, 
she was one of the Garrido-era’s most Impressive government activists. Indeed, in the 
same year that she began coordinating activities for the colonias obreras, she was serving 
as treasurer of the Liga Ceutral de Resistencia, and a councitwoman for E] Centro.> In 
her capacity as administrator of the colonias obreras she proved a tireless or ganizer, 
literally, in the case of the colonies “Jestis Garcia” and “Santiago Caparroso”, supervising 
their development. Ina 1928 memo sent to Tomas Garrido, for example, she reported 
that a recent delivery of wood had been distributed among the lot owners in both 
colonics. There was not enough wood for everyone (hence the memo), but there was 
much excitement and everyone was working. : 

Her job overseeing the worker colonies was a testament to Ana Santa Maria's 
ability and dedication, but her sex was also factored into her success in carrying out this 


particular assignment, according to the revolutionary educator, José Ochoa Lobato. 


“ ~ Ibid. 

Interestingly, the Municipal Council of El Centro elected three more women to serve the term beginning 
in 1928. They were Ana Santa Maria, Ana Marfa Vidal, and Sarah M. de € Castillo. See, Torruco Saravia, 
\ilahermosa Nuestra Ciudad, vol. Ul, pp. 742-743. 

* Ana Santa Maria to Tomas Garrido Canab; i. 8 October, 1928. AGN-TGC, caja 131. exp. 10 
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While the worker colonies were the inspired initiative of Tomas Garrido Canabal, it was 


Ana Santa Marfa who was able to “feel and understand the entire program of the social 
revolution, especially when it came to the working class home.”?> Whether or not Ana 
Santa Marfa was more adept than her male counterparts at “understanding” proletarian 
households, she appears to have relished her role Overseeing the domestic development of 
the working class. Ina piece titled “The Workers’ Home” she rhapsodized about the 
benefits revolutionary reforms had for the disinherited classes. Whereas the worker once 
labored arduously for a pittance, able to satisfy only his most basic needs, he could now 
contemplate his fortunate existence alongside his “happy companera” and in his own 
home. Exceedingly mawkish, her essay placed the worker in a sonorous landscape of 
chirping birds and laughing children.-° A romanticized portrait to be sure--one that 
conveniently elided any number of hardships that worker colony families might have 


faced—the image nonetheless resonates with some of the memories Dofia Carmen 


recounted about her childhood years in “Jestis Garcia”. 


Only a Glimpse: Colonias Obreras Outside of the Capital 


Despite its preeminence in Villahermosa, the garridista effort to promote 
homeownership among the poor was not limited to the capital city. According to Santa 
Marta, throughout the state, land was being divided into lots for the purpose of forming 
colonias obreras. In an essay that appeared in the 1929 book Tabasco Actual, she 


explained that landowners with more land than they were able to cultivate were being 


** José Ochoa Lobato. “ Organizaciones Obreras en Tabasco” AGN-TGC. caja 131, exp. 10. 

°° Ana Santa Maria's piece is quoted in, José Ochoa Lobato. * Organizaciones Obreras en Tabasco,” AGN- 
TGC, caja 131. exp. 10. Emphasis in the original. Interestingly. and despite the presence of women in the 
labor force, the idealized worker she portrays in the essay Is male. 


approached (presumably by the government) about Partitioning it into plots. These plots 


were to be sold at “moderate prices” and on “easy payment terms” to the Campesinos and 


workers who solicited them. Perhaps in an effort to encourage other property owners to 
do the same, she reported that several “honorable” individuals from different regions of 
the state had agreed to sell portions of their land for the noble purpose of establishing 
worker colonies.*” In that same vein, steps had been taken so that empty lots that were 
not developed within a certain period of time could be sold to workers in affordable 
installments.?° 

A July 18, 1930 telegram dispatched to Tomas Garrido from the municipal 
president of Cunduacén, Alejandro Ruiz, seems to lend credence to the claim that 
working class housing colonies were not merely a phenomenon of the capital. Ruiz 
reported that on the previous day he had traveled to the rancheria “Libertad” at the 
request of two hundred agraristas so as to parcel up plots of land for distribution. It 
would appear that Ruiz then obtained a commitment from the residents that their houses 
would be finished by Independence Day, at which point it was hoped that the local 
legislature might elevate “Libertad” from a rancherfa to a pueblo. In closing his 
telegram, Ruiz noted with palpable satisfaction that local campesinos had “converted 


immense quantities of idle land into a center of production” and expressed his optimism 


*’ Tabasco Actual, p. 86. Although I do not have specific details on the transaction, Carmen Acosta Viuda 
de Montero indicated that the land on which “Jestis Garcia” was built had been purchased from a woman 
named Dolores Troconis who continued to live on or near the colony. (Dona Carmen remembered getting 
water from her well). The “Santiago Caparroso™ property was purchased from José Hernandez Ponz. 
AGN- TGC seayanl 31 sex. 10. 

“Tomas Garrido Canabal to Prof. Ana Santamaria. 16 October. 1928, AGN- TGC yedtjacll sexp. 26. 
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that small property Ownership would move Tabasco toward “material progress” and 
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‘desired prosperity.” ?” 


The Great Equalizer? Educational Initiatives during the Cruz Years 


The garridistas, like revolutionary reformers throughout the Mexican Republic, 
considered education the basic ingredient of social progress, and a high priority was placed 
4 ye 2 aCe ye ee 30 ° an. a 

on reforming the state’s school system.” At the broadest level this meant traming young 
people for a life of productivity, hence the incorporation of such practical subjects as 
g oe: oe pee ; : te 3 ‘ges 
agriculture and beekeeping into the school curriculum.”! It also meant emphasizing 
“rational” (scientifically-based) learning as a means at “religi anaticism.’-- 

é al (screnulically-based) learning as a means to combat religious fanaticism. 


It is well known that Mexican revolutionary ideologies considered the Catholic 


Church an obstacle to “progress.” Alan Knight has observed that, “Catholicism clashed 


Alejandro Ruiz S. to Tomas Garrido C... 18 July, 1930, AGN-TGC-AP-G, caja 13, exp. 1. This 
tantalizing but ultimately elusive glimpse of a rural housing colony leaves more questions than answers 
about rural homeownership. The telegram indicated that the auutucipio of Cunduacan was involved in the 
partitioning and distribution of land, but whom did the land actually belong to? Had. as Ana Santa Marfa 
suggested in her essay, a large landowner sold off some of his/her property for the purpose of establishing 
worker housing? The telegram from Cunduacan indicated that the 200 agraristas who requested the 
municipal president's assistance were in the employ of two landed estates, “Reforma” and “San Antonio.” 
Had the rancheria “Libertad” been carved from one of these large properties? The municipal president of 
Cunduacan appeared to have secured a commitment from the plot recipients to erect homes in a matter of 
months. Were building supplies made available to them in the same way they were provided to residents of 
the housing colonies of Villahermosa? Did the campesinos of Cunduacan pay for their plots? If so, what 
was the method of payment? Unfortunately, barring additional evidence, my questions about the 
community of “Libertad” must remain unanswered. 

*° For a detailed accounting of garridista educational philosophies and programs, see Chapter Two in 
Martinez Assad, El labovatorio. Also see Marcela Tostado Gutiérrez’s rich ethnographic analysis of 
Guarrido-era schooling in, El intento de liberar a un pueblo. 

“' These ideas were in concert with the educational philosophy of the national Secretarfa de Educacién 
Publica (SEP). Notes Mary Kay Vaughan, “It was the dominant view of the SEP hierarchy in the early 
1920s that education could bring about economic remuneration to the individual Mexican while increasing 
his or her productive capacity and that of the nation. The underlying purpose of the action school was to 
encourage greater individual initiative while effectively inculcating habits of work and making more 
productive the relationship between school and economy.” The State, Education, and Social Class, p. 144. 
““ If these ideas were in keeping with the anticlerical bent of Mexican revolutionary reformism, they also 
harkened back to the positivist educational philosophies of men like Justo Sierra, a political thinker and 
educational reformer who served a stint as the Minister of Education duri ng the porfiriato. Notes Luis 
Marentes, “A positivist thinker, Sierra...saw as a duty of education the promotion of scientific thought over 


with developmentalism,” which he defines as ‘an ideology of development” whose 


proponents “sought to make Mexico a progressive, modern capitalist society, broadly 
along the lines of western Europe and North America.” Significantly, revolutionary 
anticlericalism, which blamed the Church for filling people’s heads with “antiquated” 
ideas, was “paralleled by a renewed stress on the role of [secular] education.’? This shift 
In priorities was powerfully symbolized in Tabasco, where churches, if they were not torn 
down altogether, were turned into educational venues. 

In the Informe he delivered during the opening session of the local legislature in 
September of 1928, Governor Cruz, boasted that a “majority of church buildings [had been] 
converted into schools.” Certainly it made good economic sense to use empty church 
buildings as educational locales. However, from a sanitary standpoint churches sometimes 
left a lot to be desired. In any case, this was the opinion rendered by ‘Fabasco’s Director of 
Education, E.B. Taboada, after a visit to the municipality of Cunduacdn in 1928. Visiting 
the cabecera of Cunduacan as part of an inspectional tour of the Chontalpa region, 
Taboada had particular concerns about a church building that was being used as a school. 
For one, it lacked toilets--a major deficiency given that many students lived far enough 
away from the school that they could not easily go home to attend to their “physiological 
needs.” Also troublesome to Paboada from a hygienic standpoint were the human remains 
buried under the church floor.’ Before leaving Cunduacan, Taboada asked the municipal 


president to remedy these problems. 


‘superstilions,” something thal he saw as particularly prevalent in the peasantry. See, José Vasconcelos and 
the Writing of the Mexicau Revolution (New York: Twayne Publishers, 2000) p. 109. 

" Knight, The Mexican Revolution, vol. 2, pp. 500-501. 

“Portions of Ausencio Cruz's 1928 Informe can be found in Tornico Saravia, Villahermosa: Nuestra 
Ciudad, vol. UW, p. 730-738. One Gurrido-era photo that | find parlicul: ly Memorable shows a young male 
sludent (Garrido’s son, actually) delivering a speech from an ornate pulpit, 

"ELB. Taboada lo Ausencio Crum.0 July t928, AGN-'TGC, caja 13). exp. 8. 
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Taboada’s activist approach to education reform involved visiting even the “most 
modest little schools.’*° Here, we can be quite sure, he was referring to Tabasco’ s 
burgeoning network of rural schools, a topic on which Governor Cruz expounded during 
his 1928 Informe. Declaring his abiding interest in rural schooling, and the “redemption of 
the Indian through education,” Cruz, proudly announced the existence of 158 state-run rural 
schools.” 

When we consider just how few rural schools existed in 19" century Tabasco, these 
figures are extraordinary. Even so, when it came to rural schooling the Tabascan regime 
Was facing an uphill battle. Consider, for example, the following report from Cardenas. 
Written by the local league president, Adolfo Bulnes Sdénchez, the report indicated that 
only three rural schools existed in the entire municipality. Located in three different 
settlements—Puso y Playas, Ocampo, and Calzadas, with populations of 600, 500, and 700 
respectively, the rural schools served a paltry 92 students. While the schools were well 
organized, and the teachers effective, Bulnes decried their physical condition. He 
described them as “poorly built hovels” that completely lacked supplies. °® 

Bulnes, who sent these impressions to Tomas Garrido in 1928, proposed ways in 
which fo improve the rural schooling initiative in Cardenas. These included fining parents 
of truants—a penalty stipulated in the state’s educational law—and better equipping the 


schools. But it was also imperative to open more rural schools, Bulnes insisted. He 


a 
Abid. 

“Yorruco Saravia, Villahermosa: Nuestra Ciudad, p. 733. \t should be noted that the book Tabasco Acmial, 
Which also reproduces sections of Cruz's 1928 Informe, records 178 state-run rural schools. While the 
inconsistencies with respect to the rural schoo! figures in Cruz's 1928 Informe are bothersome. both figures 
represent a marked increase in the number of state-run rural schools from October, 1926, when Maria 
Pérez, Tabasco’s then Director of Public Education, reported the existence of 122 rural schools, serving 

9, 538 students. “Lista de las Escuelas Rurales existentes en cada uno de los municipios,” AGN-TGC-AP- 
G, caja 9, exp. 2. 

8 Adolfo Bulnes Sanchez, to Tomas Garrido C.. 4 October, 1928, AGN-TGC, caja 131, exp. 10. 
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recommended that schools be Opened in sixteen rancherfas and Iwo puchlos with 


OU a ‘ iJ WEG ce $ vated 24 a ie Wy) , ate 2 . s ° , 
alarming Mileracy rates, Summarizing Bulnes report ma leer he sent to EB. 


Pabouda several days litter, Garrido urged the Education Director to take Mmediate steps 

lo Open More rural schools in Cardenas and to repair the buildings of those already in 
eit) 

Operavron, 

Uhings were not so dire everywhere. In March of 1928, one Pascual Lopez, 
Informed Garrido of his visit to three rural schools in castern ‘Tabasco, He was pleased to 
report that the school garden had been fenced in, and that cach school had saved roughly 
fe i ’ , 4 ‘ ie te . f Um uJ a . . 4 “ 
lilly pesos—=presumably (rom sales of the school’s agricultural products, Despite the 


expanding educational opportunities in rural ( 


and provincial) Tabasco, there were 
precious few schools that went beyond the third grade. As a result, youth from those 
areas who wanted to pursue post-clementary school studies had to do so elsewhere. If 
they were girls, they were likely to go to the Dolores Correa School for Campesinas tn 


Villahermosit. 


The Canipesina Boarding School at “Las Blancas Mariposas” 

By far one of the most interesting educational initiatives of the Garrido era was the 
Dolores Correa Zapata School for Campesinas, Founded by the Feminist Club “Carmen 
Sserdiin™ in 1927, the school remains one of the most iconic educational institutions of the 
Garrido era, “The school was situated on a tree-studded property called “Las Blancas 


Mariposas” on which sata large Spanish colonial revival home replete with balustrades 


— 
Had, | 

"“Fomis Garrido to Prof, ‘Caboada, 9 ererey, I9e8, AGN TCC, cajaild lexi. 10, 

" Paseual | Oped to Lomas Garrido Camabal, 25 March, 1928, AGNO EGC, cape EEG, GXTin 7: 
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and arched-portals. Located in the Atasta de Serra neighborhood of Villahermosa, the 
property had been donated to the school’s founders by Garrido’s wife, Dolores Llovera. 
Adiministered by the city council, and, as of 1928, subsidized by Tabasco’s seventeen 
municipalities, its curriculum was supervised by the state’s Department of Education, * 
Looking at photographs of the young women watering their experimental gardens, or 
posing in their impeccable white uniforms in front of the sumptuous (porfirian-era?) 
building, itis easy to appreciate the promise and expectation of the Mexican Revolution? 
However, garridista officials had some difficulty convincing parents to send their 
daughters there. Writing to Garrido about his recruitment cfforts in the eastern half of the 
State, Pascual Lopez opined his almost complete lack of success there. Local municipal 
presidents and schoolteachers had joined L6pez as he interviewed the parents of potential 
matriculates. Yet despite mecting with a “multitude” of parents, he had only managed to 
recruit five girls, two from Tenosique, two from Balancén, and one from Emiliano Zapata 
(formerly Montecristo), “" Writing to L6pez in Jonuta—where, incidentally, he had been 
unable to recruit even one student—Garrido told Lopez to keep up his recruitment efforts. 
Deeply convinced of the Dolores Correa Zapata School's value, Garrido frequently 


recruited students himself. 


Ayuntamiento Constitucional del Municipio del Centro, Memoria Administrativa del Ato de 1928", 
reproduced in, Vorruco Saravia, Villahermosa: Nuestea Ciudad, vol. VN. p. 744; Torres Vera, Mujeres y 
utopia, P. 125. Visual information on the school was gleaned from Tabasco Actual, pp. 55, 57. 

“The objective of the Dolores Correa Zapata school, as described by its founders in 1927, was to “educate 
the rural woman, cullivating and Tortifying her character {and | transforming} her household customs and 
work practices.” See, Torres Vera, Mujeres y utopia, ease (The deficiencies that revolutionary rclormers 
projected onto rural houscholds--which were not always accurate Troma public health standpoint--is a 
fascinating topic, one, unfortunately that | cannot explore here.) But the Dolores Correa wats alr 
characterized as a rural normal school. Tabasco Actual, p. 27. A male equivalent to the Dolores Correa was 
founded in 1931. and located in the heavily indigenous municipality of Jalpa de Méndez. These rural 
normal schools were sezregated by gender, which is interesting since the Tabascan revolitionary . 
governinent was so committed to co-cducational schooling. Perhaps the gender separation is explained by 
their being organized as boarding schools, eer 

"Pascual Lopes to Tomas Garrido Canabal, 25 March, 1928, AGN-TGC, caja 116, exp. 7. 
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Celestina Massange Sudérez: One Student's Story 
During a visit to Balanedén Toms Garrido recruited four p 


sirls to attend the Dolores 


Correa Zapata School lor Campesinas. One of then was Celestina Massange Suarez, who 


spoke about her CXPCHICHCcs MN a 2002 Interview, One of nine children, Dofia Celestina 
Spent her carly years living ina ribera (a rural, waterfrout community) in Balancéan, Her 
lather was an overseer ona ranch, and her mother tended to the home, eventually the 
Family moved to the coutly seat, where her lather was piven a Job as a police commuander, 
There, Celestina attended clementary school, completing the third grade, which was the 
highest grade-level available there at that time. She was twelve when a local teacher told 
her mother that Tomas Garrido was looking For two more Balancén girls to attend a 
boarding school in Villahermosa, Celestina was Imuncdiatcly interested (her sister Patrona, 
On the other hand, did not want to ZO), and so her mother went to speak to Garrido, who, as 
I inentioned earlier, was present in the municipality, In short order, Celestina and three 
other pirls from Balanedn lelt for Villahermosa.”” 

Celestina Massange would spend seven years studying it Villahermosa, during 
Which time she saw her parents only once. Her first two years al the Dolores Correa were 
spent at “Las Blancas Mariposas,” but when the school became too crowded, the girls were 
Wransterred to the Escuela Granja. As she recalled, there were about 140 students at the 
Granja, many of then indigenous girls who did not speak Spanish. The poverninent, she 


noted, paid lor her studies, room, and board, and provided lier with shoes. While it is 


unclear what the curriculum consisted of on the whole, Dofia Celestina lnglilighted the 


n i : i uA 1S: “Arnapa C's rales 4) ) 
Interview wilh Celestina Massanye Suarez conducted by Cuisa Cémara Cabrales, Juty (0, 2002, 
Batanedan, Cabasco, 
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training she received in agriculture and arts and cralts—remembering, for example, that 
they learned how to weave sombreros.*° They also played sports, which she loved. 
School vacations were € spent on the premises, tending to agricultural projects, raising 
chickens, and learning beekeeping. The girls, moreover, working in teams, were assigned 
household chores. While she confided that, “it was a lot of work,” Dofia Celestina 
nonetheless retains fond memories of her classmates. She also remembered that her 
teachers were “very good.” 

As Dojfia Celestina told it, Tomas Garrido took a Special interest in the school. This 
was expressed through his active recruitment of students, but also by his frequent visits to 
the school. While there, he inquired after their diet—even entering the kitchen, which was 
staffed by five cooks, to peek in the pots. Garrido would say to the cooks, “What are the 
chiquitas cating today?” Asked toward the end of the interview what she thought of 
Garrido, Donia Celestina, who received her teaching diploma in 1938 and taught 
elementary school in Balancan for thirty-three years, was silent for a moment. avy cll, 
owe hima lot....No one’s perfect, [but] I can tell you this, he was one of a kind...the 
interest he took in [you]. Because what governor goes to a place and asks, ‘What are we 


eating today?’, eh?”, 


Adult Education in Garridista Tabasco 
Accum Educauon in Garridista tabasco 
It is unsurprising that many schooling initiatives in revolutionary Tabasco were 


targeted at the young. However, the Garrido regime was determined to educate adults as 


“Tn describing the school for campesinas in 1928 the Tabascan educator José Ochoa Lobato indicated that 
“future rural teachers” received instruction in agriculture, small industries, baby care. and domestic tasks. 
dosé Ochoa Lobato, “Fragmento de un Informe” AGN-TGC- -caja [31, exp. 13. Lassume that they also 
received training tn academic subjects and pedagogy while at the Dolores Correa. 


well. To that end, it required that all league workers be able to read, write, and perform 


simple math problems.“® Workers who did not already have these skills, were given six 
months to gain them. If they failed to become literate in that period of time, they risked 
losing work shifts or even being expelled from their league—a penalty that worried 
Serapio Cruz who, for reasons of an cye disease, was unable to fulfill the literacy 
requirement on time. ” 

Workers were, in fact, made to prove their literacy. At least that is what a 1928 
report from the Tropical Fruit Stevedores league in Frontera Suggests. The report, which 
touched on a number of issues, closed by evaluating the educational competency of 
twenty-seven workers. The men were assessed on their reading, writing, and addition 
skills, but they were also given a series of technical questions relating to their work loading 
and unloading fruit and asked to Classify and determine the grade of a bunch of bananas.” 
Given the fact that bananas were ‘Tabasco’s economic life-blood during the Garrido era, it 
is unsurprising that the regime took a special interest in the competence of workers in this 
sector.” However, as a revolutionary goal, education transcended the realm of the 
(predominantly) male resistance leagues, to include female workers and housewives. 

A 1926 circular issued by the Liga Central de Resistencia, for example, ordered the 


; : ‘ : : : : 52 
female relatives of league workers to enroll in the night school in Villahermosa. 


———— 


"Phe director of the school was none Other than the indefatigable Ana Santa Maria, 

™ José Ochoa Lobato, “Las Organizaciones Obreras en Tabasco” AGN-TGC, caja 131, exp. 10. 

. Serapio Cruz to Tomas Garrido C., 28 January, 1928, AGN-TGC, caja 117, exp. 4, Luckily for Serapio 
Cruz, Garrido issued orders to the Liga Ceatral de Resistencia to exempt him from the requirement for as 
long as the disease lasted. 

a “Reglamento Interior,” AGN-TGC, caja 118, exp. 24. . > 
* On the significance of bananas to the garridista economy, see, for example, Stanley Rex Ridgeway, the 
Cooperative Republic; and his article, “Monoculture, Monopoly, and the Mexican Revolution: Tomas 
Garrido Cunabal and the Standard ruil Company in Tabasco (1920-1935)" Mexican Studies 17:1 (2001), 
* Marcelino Zamudio to ‘Tomas Garrido Canabal, 9 April, 1926, AGN-TGC, caja 114, exp. 7. 
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Established in 1925 in both Villuhermosa and | rontera, these government-run schools 


(alternately called Escuelas de Obreras and Escuelas Hogares) trained women jn domestic 


skills and offered courses in the potentially remunerative activities of hat-making, painting, 
photography, bookbinding, and sewing. Many classes were held during the day, but for 
those “poor young women” who had to work fora living, there were night schools. 
Funded by the liga de obreras, the night classes were altended by cooks, laundresses. and 
muchachas de casa whose “enthusiasm” lor the subjects revolutionary educator José 
Ochoa Lobato found very moving. Educator and former councilwoman Celerina O. de 
Gonzalez was also a fervent admirer of the miliative. “Born of the socialist regime,” she 
averred, the home economies schools offered women training in a cralt or skill and taught 
them that the “administration of the household IS a great feminine profession.” Surely 
hoping to duplicate their success elsewhere, the government established an Escuela Flogar 
Nocturna in the city of Comalcalco in 1928.4 

The housing and schooling initiatives described here € intended to better the 
lives of Tabascan citizens ina practical sense. Certainly the families who moved into 
cOlonias obveras enjoyed the security associated with home ownership. Yet even the 
initiatives aimed at conferring minor remunerative skills on poor adults and training 
children tn agricultural techniques could be helpful. For instance, an individual who sold 
a sombrero de jipi (Vabasco’s version of the Panama hat) might contribute a little extra to 
the economy of the household. Likewise, children who brought home vegetables and 


fruits From the school garden contributed to the nutritional intake of their families. To 


* Tabasco Actual, pp. 26, 38, 53: José Ochoa Lobato, “Pragmento de un Informe”. dt should be noted that 
there was also an academic component to the schools, insofar as they offered classes in math and grammar, 
y addition to learning crafts. See, Torres Vera, Mujeres Vv utopta, pp. 97-98. 

"Tabasco Actual, poco 
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complement these efforts, the Garrido regime passed a series of decrees and laws 
designed to combat alcoho! consumption: a habit they blamed for draining away precious 
individual or family resources (among other things).°> Driven to fill stomachs and protect 


livers, the Garrido regime also undertook a vigorous campaign to change hearts and 


minds, 


“God Does Not Exist’: The Ideological Dimension of Garridista Reformism 


Garridista anticlericatism turned Tabasco into one of the most memorable 
theaters of the Mexican Revolution. Undertaken with missionary-like zeal, the Garrido 
government's secularizing mission involved knocking down churches, removing crosses 
from cemeteries, and cncouraging Tabascans to eat beef on Fridays.°° Anticlerical 
indoctrination efforts had many venucs. Of these, the weekly cultural assemblies that 
Tabascans were expected, indeed, frequently required, to attend are particularly 
memorable. Festive educational events that typically included music, artistic 
performances, and speeches, the culturales were held every Sunday in communities 
across Tabasco. Those in attendance could expect to hear government operatives speak 
out against religion. 

Vividly recalling these assemblies during a 2001 interview with me was eighty- 
seven year-old América Sanchez, a lifetime resident of the Chontal community Vicente 


Guerrero. As we sat in front of her home—her son and daughter listening in, and her 


2 During the Cruz administration the legislature passed a law criminalizing drunkenness. See. “El 
alcoholismo ha recibido en Tabasco golpes definitivos”. Tierra y Libertad (Mérida, Yucatan), July 1930, p. 
18. In 1931, a “Dry Law” was passed. See, Ridgeway, The Cooperative Republic, pp. 211-212. 

”° The best synthetic treatment of garridisra anticlericalism can be found in Chapter One of Carlos 
Martinez, Assad’s widcly-cited study, El laboratorio de la revolucién: El Tabasco garridista (Mexico: 
Siglo Veintiuno Editores. 1979). Also see, Adrian A. Bantjes, “Idolatry and Iconoclasm in Revolutionary 
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great-grandchildren playing nearby—she reflected on the anticlerical campaigns of the 


Garrido era. “They had the [cultural] assemblies under some trees; people came and...as 
there was a church in the center [of the pueblo], what Tomas Garrido did was remove the 
saints.” Dofia América took me by surprise with her next comment. “Why should the 
saints be there occupying space?” she asked rhetorically. ‘Saints don’t hear or speak, so 
they should be removed. He had them burned, and the church was made a school. Many 
people studied there, even adults studied, and women,””” 

Some individuals were comfortable with official discourses and policies attacking 
religious “fanaticism.” But, as might be expected, popular reactions to anticlericalism 
were as varied as the inhabitants of Tabasco themselves. Certain Tabascans were so 
offended by Garrido’s anti-Catholic policies that they temporarily abandoned the state. 
At the other extreme, was an anti-clerical subset that truly relished attacking religion: 
Alfonso Bates Caparroso, the leader of the militantly pro-Garrido youth organization 
known as the red shirts, which will be addressed in the following chapter, would appear 
to fit this profile.°® 

However, between these two poles lay a range of responses. Some individuals 
cooperated publicly with anticlerical acts—but were privately tormented by them. This 
was the case of Aristides Prats, who I interviewed for this thesis in 2001. Eighty-two 


years old when we spoke, he had been a student during the Garrido era. He explained 


how school events that involved saint burning had been very difficult for him because he 


eee 


Mexico: The De-Christianization Campaigns, 1929-1940,” Mexican Studies/Estudios Mexicanos 13°| 
(Winter 1997). 

” Interview with América Sanchez conducted by Kristin Harper. August 26, 2001, Villa Vicente Guerrero, 
Centla, Tabasco. 

* Kirshner, Tomds Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Red Shirt Movement, p. 65. Kirshner Attributes the 
red shirt leader's intense anti-Catholic sentiment, which he characterizes perhaps a bit hyperbolically as 
“sadistic rage,” to Bates Caparroso’s homosexuality. 
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had been raised in a‘ fervently Catholic family.” Because he felt like burning saints was 


asin, he would try to avoid spattering the flames by tossing his cup of gasoline to the side 


of the bonfire (that is provided he was not being too closely watehed). Even so his role in 
samt burning had filled him with remorse, Don Aristides told me. and after sehool he 
would go “home to pray and ask for forgiveness.” 

Some Tabascans sidestepped anticlerieal issues when circumstances permitted, 
This appears to have been the case in the easternmost municipalities of Tenosique and 
Balancan, where garridista influence was relatively weak. During his brief stint in the 
Usumaeinta Judicial District in 1929, Fortunato Pedrero, an extremely antielerical court 
employee, noted that “religious fanaticism” was alive and well in Tenosique and 
Balancan. During cultural assemblies, he wrote ina letter to Garndo, speeial pains were 
taken to avoid anticlerieal topics, since this angered the erowd. Being in Tenosique one 
Sunday, Pedrero addressed the crowd that had gathered at the eultural assembly. 
However, his speech on the detrimental effects of religion, “fell like a bomb.” That some 
girls in the crowd had called him a “damn fat guy” (maldito barrigén) during his speech 
scems only to have strengthened his resolve to use the cultural assemblies to carry outa 
“decisive eampaign against religion.” °° 

Other than his anticlerieal speeches, | do not know what ideological props 
Fortunato Pedrero relied on “de-fanaticize” the residents of eastern Tabaseo. However, 
When it came to propagating their anti-Catholic message, the garridistas had a 
comprehensive repertoire of anti-clerieal aids to draw from. Anticlerieal themes were 


developed in newspaper articles, pamphlets, songs, and plays. The garridistas also used 


™ Interview with Aristides Prats conducted by Kristin Harper, October 23, 2001. Villahermosa, Tabasco. 
” Fortunato Pedrero 10 Tomas Garrido C.. 10 August, 1929, AGN-TGC, caja 133, exp. 8. 
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films in their allempt to turn their subjects against the Church. One of these Wis the “La 
Cruz y ef Mausser,” which was screened in various parts of the state. 

According to a letter written by a horrified group of vecinoy from Jonuta, the film 
showed “women giving birth in church sacristies and... bathing in streams in the company 
of priests.”"! Garridista aclivists, for their part, clearly relished the film’s unsavory 
content. An announcement urging “workers and campesinos” in Villahermosa to attend a 
lree screening of “La Cruz y cl Mausser,” deployed an anticlerical trope common 
throughout revolutionary Mexico. Characterizing priests as vile sexual predators, the 
announcement stated, “Hf you want to know where the greatest threat to your 
daughters. ..wives...Jand] sisters lurks, come tonight, 8:00 sharp to the Worker and 
Campesino Theater.” 

In July of 1929, Eusebio Hernandez, a league authority in Cunduacan, reported 
that the film had drawn a surprisingly large audience, noting that the locale where the 
screcning took place was “full” of workers, campesinos, and their families. Brought to 
Cunduacan by Professor José Ochoa Lobato in conjunction with a fair that was being 
held there, the film, Hernandez observed, had been well received.” It is likely that the 
fair in question was organized to replace Cunduacan’s traditional religious festival. In 
any case, in one of their more innovative moves, Tabasco’s antuiclerical operatives 
organized a number of secular agricultural fairs (devoted to local products such as 


oranges, coconuts, and yucca) whose purpose it was to displace the religious festivitics 


*' AHFT-DGG, rollo 13, “problemas religiosas,” folio 1172. 


2? . . . 
* Whid., folio 1174. | 
“" Busebio Hernandez to Tomas Garrido C., 27 July, 1929, AGN-TGC, caja 133, exp. 8. 
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celebrated at various times and places throughout the state.°4 The most memorable one 


of these took place in Macuspana in 1929. 


Bloody Yucca: The Pair in Epigmenio Antonio 


In 1929, spokespeople for the Tabascan government announced their intention to 
sponsor a fair in Epigmenio Antonio, The fair would celebrate the starchy vegetable 
yucca, which abounded in those parts. Planned for the last week of August and the first 
week of September, the yucca festival was timed to displace the religious festivities 
traditionally celebrated by the community in honor of their patron saint, San Carlos. The 
announcement of a secular fair did not sit well with a young catechist from the 
community, Gabriel Garcia. Referred to in the smal] 1957 volume that immortalizes him 
as “ET Indio Gabriel,” this uncompromising young Catholic urged the people of 
Epigmenio Antonio to speak out in favor of their religion.” 

On the morning of August 27, between three or four hundred men women and 
children from the community gathered at the modest Chapel of the Sacred Heart to sign 
protest statements, which they then delivered to the yucca festival organizers. Seeing the 
crowd gathered at the plaza, the teachers from the “rationalist” school together with a 
number of local functionaries respectfully received the petitions. Only the local deputy, 


José Ruiz, apparently unable to contain his rage, began a diatribe about corrupt priests 


“'Martinez Assad, El laboratorio, p. 46. Martinez Assad notes that religious festivals in Tabasco’s various 
regions were actually converted by decree into fairs whose names derived from the agricultural item that 
be is Most Mportant to the individual pueblos. 

* Severo Garcia, El Indio Gabriel: La matanza de San Carlos. (México D.F., Editorial Jus, 1957), pp. 43- 
44, 


who duped their followers. Gabriel thanked the officials on “behalf of the indignant 
villagers” and withdrew to the church to await an answer,”© 

Many hours later, after a number of unsuccessful attempts to get Gabriel Garcia to 
appear before the Municipal President, government agents, now reinforced by federal 
troops, began firing at the chapel, where a number of Catholics had taken refuge. They 
also fired at the house where Gabricl Garcia was prayerfully sequestered.°’ Another 
version of events has the Catholics firing the first shots.®* Either way, a melee broke out 
pitching machete and mostly useless rifle-wielding Catholics against government soldiers 
and gendarmcs. Before it was all over, the chapel and three houses where the Catholic 
resisters had taken refuge were smoldering ruins.°” 

No one knows for sure how many people died that day. An account 
characterizing the event as the vile outcome of garridista anticlericalism reported that 
seventeen Catholics had perished while ten or twelve of them were injured. This account 
states that the government suffered commensurate losses. 7° A source sympathetic to the 


garridistas claimed that the two-hour battle left thirty indigenous resisters dead, while 


°° Ibid. pp. 44-45. 

°’ thid., pp. 46-47. 

°° Mariano Tovar, Un pueblo, una causa, un hombre: El problema de México y de América (San José. 
Costa Rica: Editorial Borrase Hermanos, 1939), pp. 201. 

* Garcia, El Indio Gabriel, pp. 46-48. What transpired in Epigmenio Antonio in August of 1929 was 
easily the most grisly anticlerieal episode of the Garrido era. However, physieal confrontations between 
Catholics and antielerical operatives were the exception in Tabaseo. not the rule. This experience was in 
marked contrast to the gruesome and protracted confliet that pitted Catholics against the Mexican state in 
regions of central and western Mexico between 1926 and 1929, and which claimed thousands upon 
thousands of lives. Michael J. Gonzales offers a helpful summary of why certain regions of the eountry 
were spared this fate. He writes, “Resistance to antielericalism was weak in Tabaseo and other...regions 
where the church had failed to establish a strong Institutional presence. In parts of western and central 
Mexico, however, [where the Catholic Chureh had had a strong institutional presence sinee the 16" 
eentury] Catholicism was embedded into the lives of villagers, and they defended the church.” See, The 
Mexican Revolution, 1910-1940 (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press. 2002), pp. 212-213. 
"Garcia, El Indio Gabriel pp. 50-51. 
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cightecn government combatants were killed.’! The young catechist Gabriel, who 
managed to survive the lighting, went into hiding. 

Unable to mask his disgust at what he perceived to be the rcligious fanaticism of 
Gabriel Garcfa, whom he mockingly called “the servant of the Lord”, Mariano Tovar 
characterized the conflagration on that August afternoon in [929 as a liberating moment 
for the people of Epigmenio Antonio. Construction of a Centro Difusor—which Tovar 
described as a “rudimentary polytechnic school”-- began immediately and teachers 
specializing in carpentry, tailoring, saddie-making and other trades werc dispatched to the 
community.” The Garrido State’s decision to erect a Centro Difusor in the wake of this 
licry episode is ecrily reminiscent of the Spanish colonial practice of building their 
churches atop the temple remains of vanquished indigenous groups. Only this time, the 
purpose of the new edifice was not to bring the Indians into the Catholic fold, but to 
rescue them from it. Describing the transformation that had taken place in this pueblo 
comprised of “4000 full-blooded indigenous people”, an official report boasted, “the 
Tabascan government initiated its renovating labor, educating the Indian and elevating 
his economic station. The San Carlos Fair was replaced by the Yucca Fair, which ts 
celebrated cach year without tithes, alcohol or masses.””° 

Some inhabitants of Epigmenio Antonio received Garridista Interventions 
enthusiastically. Praising Garrido as a kindly benefactor in a specch he delivered at a 
local political gathering, Manuel Sanchez Felix remarked, “Yesterday we were 


practically naked, without land and poorly nourtshed. Thanks to the efforts of Lic. 


™ "Vovar, Un pueblo, p. 201. 
” Ibid. pp. 201-204. 
™ AGN-TGC. caja 133, exp. 10. 
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Garndo and the lechon te fas for Ws, We learned low to dyess, we know how to real, 


wed we already hive our own hinds und bread for our etiildren 7 His speech was 
accompanied by others, Which, in ther wdulidou of Garrido and national Meures such gs 


hry cl fens ‘ wal te ae ee 1 
Phatarco Elias Catte S, Were sipilar in tone,’ 


Ex pressions of pratitude hOUVifistanding, the WMeologicul orientation of the 
Gurrido regime and the laelies hey deployed in dHenphing lo “modernize” the 
COMMUNILY Mel slern resistance in Epigmenio Antonio, In (930 lnindreds of pecinoy 
lrom Epiptienio Antonio wrate a letler lo the Mexican president in whieh (hey accused 
the loud! povernment of thelts, killings and relipious intolerance. They reported that a 
conmiinder Tron Villuhermosa aud the toe mamiecipal apent forced them carry Out hia 
labor at punpoiit, assipned to tasks whieh nclided Cleaning: band Plols and moving 
houses (rom one place to another, ‘This HMnrerminerided libor was required of then six 
days wimonth, in viokution of the individual riphis prarunteed them by Arhele Five of the 
Pederal Constitution, tn lolly patriotic lingiaipe they Lumented that such Injustices cord 
oceur ina tree and sovereign nation,,.“where even those of the indipenous ruce,,.beneril 
from the rights of an equal constitution, the immortal work of, Benito Jivirez.?"" By 
citing the indipenous president Benito Juarez, who helped draft the [857 Constitution, 


Which, incidentally, the revoluhonary Constitution of (917 altered but did not throw Ont, 


"hese sell depreeating remarks appear to reflect the assunilative outcome (hat revolutionary relormers 
hoped lor (rom indigenous people--ie, once Indizenotus people were exposed to “modern” (qua Western) 
Ways, they would reject former customs (now considered “backwards”). Inherent in this Commutation, of 
course, Was the beliet that campesimo/riral/indipenous people lacked “cultime and rationality.” Por an 
informative discussion of the assimilative pouls of Mexican revolitionary Gand Porfirian ern) educators, 
and the cultural prejudices they held with respect to rural people's Knowledge, see, Mary Kay Vaughan, 
Cultural Politics in Revolution, pp. 26-29, Problematizing the remarks of this individnal trot [pipmenio 
Antonio secins analytically necessary, Leven so, ban not prepared to state that the (western-oriented? ) 
reforms to whieh he spoke were not somehow meaning til to tina, 

"AGN TGC, caja 133, exp. 10, 

* AHPT Dat 1, FOllo 20, “trabajos Coraidos,” Colios |- 19 


Is 


these citizens Irom Epigmenio Antonio staked their Claun to social lairmness on the Hiehits 


accorded them as members of the nation, In their politically motivated complaint to the 


president, the letter writers from Epigmenio Antonio deployed what authropologists and 
other scholars refer to as “stralepic essentialismn,” iy casting themselves in lowly terms 
(recall their phrase “even those Of the indigenous race benefit lrom.. rights’) they 
underscored the broad equalizing powers ol a Constitution whose duty it was to protect all 


people Vrom arbitrariness and injustice, // 

‘Tabasean Bovernor Asuncio Cruz, when he got wind of the allegations, sent a 
Incssape to the olfices of the secretary of the Interior, assuring therm that the complaints 
against local authorities were overdrawn, Yes, community members fom Lpigmenio 


Antomo had been called Wpon lo bund educational centers, something positive for them 


eres 1% 
nrany case. As lor the assassination charyes, he denied them. 


In an attempt to “inodernize” their ciizens, the garridistas appointed themselves 
the supreme cultural arbiters of the state. Consumed witha very particular vision of what 
constituted social progress, the parridistas, like inany Mexican relormers of the 
revolutionary period, refused to deviate from the WWcological path they had carved out, 
even Wit meant alicnating large portions of the population. Angrily characterizing 


religions individuals and Communities as ‘retrograde elements” and “dupes ol the 


‘ Deployiny cesenuialist or stercolyped consiuchons of themselves ia bBiaPhusl bnuetigenous, HEUVISIS atic 
HicHectnals may use to achieve political goals, See, Lynn Stephen, Zapata Lives! Histories and Culinval 
Politics in Southern Mexico (Vetkeley; University of Cahitomia Press, 2002), po. 12, 

“AHET, DGG, tolle 20, lolios LLY, 
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clergy,” the garridistas nonetheless considered religiosity (among poor Tabascans, 


anyway) an affliction caused by centuries of exploitation and abuse. For this reason, they 


refused to abandon the notion that poor and Indigenous Tabascans would lead more 


fulfilling lives if only they could be shorn of their rcligious ways. Underlying this 


sentiment, though, was a stubborn rcfusal to acknowledge that it was possible to claim 


; es 
both a Catholic and a revolutionary identity. 


On this possibility see, Marjorie Becker, Seiing the Virgin on Fire: Lazaro Cardenas, peaviee? Ris 
i alt ‘01 TC ‘oluti rkeley: University of California Press, 1995), 

Peasants, and the Redemption of the Mexican Revolution (Berkeley: University of Californiz 

p. 162: and Boyer, Becoming Campesinos, p. 12. 


CHAPTER 6 


AUTHORTPARIAN POPULIST GOVERNANCE, 1931-1935: 
AN WTEILCAL, IMP¢ ISSIBILUTY? 


Ona campaign swing in ‘Tabasco in 1934 presidential candidate Lazaro Cardenas 
marveled at the “profound social Interpretation” that the Mexican Revolution had 
achieved in the state of Tabaseo, Vabasco's indipenous population created a particularly 
lavorable impression on Cardenas, who connnented toa hewspaper reporter, “PE have yet 
(O Vind on My wip.,the speetacle of nudity, neglect, ana tisery Ol the aboviprial classes, 
Wiheh in other repions of the country we are dispracelully aceustomed to.” The reporter 
accompanying the presidential contender as he Stumped through Tabasco was sinuilarly 
mopressed, noting: (hatin pueblos on the Cumipaign Coal tidipenors inbabitaaes expressed 
them ideas and pave speeches “without shyness.” “It seems tous” the writer ventured, 
“they have no complaiuts 

Cormplamers and dissidents are not usiilly mivited to deliver pronouncements at 
political rallies whose parpose itis stimulate pulnotisin or pamer votes, Certainly the 
events orpanized lor two ol Mexico's most powerlal national Hpures, Phluitwweo Eltas 
C’atles, and the presidential contender lor the Partido Nacional Revolnucionario, General 
Lazaro Cardenas, were orchestrated to showcase the revolntionary victories that had beeu 
altimed in Pabaseo, Had the reporter for the oflietal party paper, Ad Nacional, chosen to 


‘ q £ U 7 ’ , U H . 
dys deeper, he wonld bave Found poekels of discontent anon babasea's madhpenous 


population, (Hid not certain members of the Chontal COMMUTHEY Epi menio Antonie 


195 000 (lonbres Darin ta Wienvenidi a los Generites Clitico Gling Callen y Cavaco Chrdenius en 
s , 
Villidermiosa’, Af Neeional, Mine 24, 1944 
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suffered a horrible loss at the hands of the regime?) But the N€wspuper’s aim, that day 
and others, was to recognize and celebrate the progress brought about in Mexico as a 
result of the Revolution. And who better than outspoken and patriotic Indians to 
proclaim the heroic achievements of state-sponsored reform? 

This chapter uses statements made by Lazaro Cardenas during his 1934 visit to 
Tabasco as a starting point to discuss the political and social incongruities found in 
Tabasco during the second constitutional governorship of Garrido Canabal (1931 - 1934), 
Re-elected in 1930--and in the Governor’s chair again tn 193 1--Guarrido continued to 
pursue the innovative social policies that had characterized his rule since 1923. [tis in 
this period, for instance, that the government established unique educational venues 
known as centros difusores in several rural (and predominantly indigenous) communitics; 
moved to expand the enrollment at the Dolores Correa Zapata School by transferring the 
educational institution to a larger locate; and created a male rural normal boarding school 
in the heavily indigenous municipality of Jalpa de Méndez. Popultst and empowering, 
these (and other) reforms acted as leavening agents in a political culture frequently 


weighed down by arbitrariness, corruption and tdeological intolerance. 


Cardenas in Vicente Guerrero 

On March 21, 1934, Lazaro Cardenas traveled to the Chonta] pucblo Vicente 
Guerrero in the municipality of Centla to attend an agriculture and livestock fatr being 
celebrated there. Designated the “Day of the Indian,” the fair showcased products from 
Vicente Guerrero and two neighboring communities. Afterwards, Cardenas was given a 


tour of the community's Centro Difusor, an educational facility that offered indigenous 


children and adults (raming in music, agricullure, the raising of farm animals. carpentry 
and shoe making, wmong other activities, Apparently fascinated by the school, the future 
president stayed there for three hours—peppering sludents and leachers alike with 
questions as Garrido looked on2 

I is unsurprising that Cardenas was taken lo Vicente Guerrero during his trip to 
Vabasco. The Tabascan revolutionary regime counted this Indigenous village amMony tts 
revolutionary success stories. (Among the “accomplishments” the garridistas attributed 
lo themselves was having turned Vicente Guerrero Into an “alhiest pueblo” and ercating 
“indigenous feminists” out of women who formerly had “not even used shirts.” ') 
Garrido visited the pueblo regularly, something that has not been forgotten by the people 
of Vicente Guerrero.” Indeed, many people retain a deep appreciation for the reforms 
that were introduced during his tenuce, Highty-seven year old América Sanchez, for 
example, spoke favorably about the earridista anti-alcohol cummpaign and the regime's 
imteres! in cducating women. When Lasked her what she apprecialed most about the 
Garrido years, she said, “Everyone went out, When there was a dance, all the young 


people [wenl]... very decently... .this is the civilization that Tomas Garrido wanled...many 


* Canudas, Tropico rojo, VAAL p. 279. Fora peneral description of the Centros Difusores, sec, Mariano 
Tovar, Un pueblo, p. 195, Since at least 1922, revolutionary cducator losé Ochoa Lobato tad dreamed of 
sending mobile schools of this type to Cabasco’s rival an Indigenous conmimiéties. As such, itis possible 
that the Centros Difisores were an outgrowth of this proposal, However, the Centros Difusores also bear a 
striking resemblance to the SUP'S misiones cnlinrales, OV the SEP's “cultural missions” Lanis Marcutes 
writes, “More than just rural schools, these missions were whole cultural centers, designed to Tulhitha 
vartecly OF purposes, ‘Chrough the training provided by them, the poor tibabitants of rural Mexico WCIC 
supposed to vequire the technical skills necessary for their incorporation tito the modern caprlrlist 
cconomny.” Sec, José Vasconcelos and the Writing of the Mexican Revolution, p. 12K. 

‘AGN-TGC, caja 133. exp. 10. 

"Te should be noted that Garrido and his governing cilourage traveled widely throughout the state to 
evaluate cdicahional and ceonomic initiatives or to attend focal Firs. special Inneheons, and cultural 
asscmibhies. Frequently these visits were linked with a campaign swing, the promotion of a new 
edncutional enterprise, or the tmanguration of a public work. Yet other visits seen to Inve heen mouivaled 
by a desire to “convivir” or share time — with the people: ano less effective strategy For building popular 
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people [came] from Mexico, people [came] from all over. They can get here because 
there are roads...[it was] very good what Tomas Garrido was doing, very good what he 
did. But there were people who disliked him.” 

A novice interviewer, and overly reliant on my script, I was not perceptive 
enough to follow-up on Dona América’s comment that there were people in Vicente 
Guerrero who disliked Garrido. Later, | would learn that the Garrido regime had carried 
out violent reprisals against a group of people from Vicente Guerrero believed to have 


been involved in the killing of Garrido operatives in the village.° 


The Cacique Factor: 


Municipal Operatives and Social Control 


Not to be unexpected from a presidential contender looking to earn political 
sympathies, Lazaro Cardenas vigorous! y complimented the Tabascan reform programs he 
witnessed while on the campaign trail there.’ Even so, his contention that in Tabasco 


there existed “but one great family,” and that communities were not plagued by 


* Interview with América Sanchez conducted by Kristin Harper, August 26, 2001. Villa Vicente Guerrero, 
Centla, Tabasco. 

"On August 17, 1931 Garrido alerted a municipal agent in Villa Union (in the municipality Centro) that a 
group of individuals from Vicente Guerrero had assassinated their Municpal Agent, Lufs Chablé; the 
police commander, Alejandro Bolaina; and the President of the Cooperative, Basilio de la Cruz. Orders 
were issucd in various parts of the state to hunt down the criminals. Moreover, rancherfa residents were to 
be warned that if they harbored the fugitives they would be considered “rebels” and dealt with accordingly. 
Tomas Garrido Canabal to Sr. Agente Municipal de Villa Union, 17 August, 1931, AGN-TGC, caja 22. 
exp. 34. What prompted the men to kill the Garrido operatives is not mentioned, however, Joaquin Ruiz, a 
bitter enemy of the garridistas, writes that the men from Guerrero killed the police commander for having 
raped and accidentally killed a sefiorita. Joaquin Ruiz, La Revolucion en Tabasco (México D.F.. 1934). p. 
56. Other references to the incident--including the assertion that seventeen people were liquidated by the 
garridistas in revenge tor Chablé’s murder-- can be found in Kirshner, Tomds Garrido Canabal and the 
Mexican Red Shirt Movement, p. 44; and Martinez Assad, El laboratorio, p. 207. 

’ There is ample reason to believe that the praise Cardenas showered on Tabasco and Tomas Garrido was 
sincerely felt—after all, in the 1934 presidential clection in which Cardenas himself was the official party's 
contender, he cast his vote for Tomas Garrido! Garrido was not running, so this was a symbolic gesture. 
But it was a significant one—one that recognized the unique revolutionary experiment that was unfolding 
in the southeastern Mexican state. 
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GO |e eae peepee | p) z , A oD 
divisiveness” and “quart eling,” probably rang hollow to many Tabascan citizens.® 
Moreover, his claim that he had not been a “witness to discord” during his trip was Surely 


more a function of the garridistas’ ability to control dissident elements than evidence that 
Tabascans were a supremely unified people.’ 

The garridistas “managed” Tabasco by assi gning loyal operatives to monitor 
activities in communities across the state. Cities and towns had police officers to draw 
on, but smaller population centers, such as rancherias, pueblos, or villas might be 
assigned agentes mumicipales whose job it was to keep order and assure that community 
members were following state directives. Sometimes these municipal agents were from 
the communities they monitored. But frequently, as was the case with Luis Chablé, the 
municipal agent killed in Vicente Guerrero, they were sent in from outside. Whether they 
were locals or “outsiders,” the surveillance responsibilities of these municipal operatives 
made them palpable figures in the community life of Tabascans. 

Eighty-two year old Francisco Sdnchez Cruz, whom I interviewed in Vicente 
Guerrero in 2001, recalled the surveillance activities of the Garrido era. Particularly 
intriguing was his recollection that two or three people gathered to talk might be 
suspected of conspiring against the government (formando politica). His memory that a 
“detective” interrogated individuals who failed to show up for dances or cultural 
assemblies was also revealing. Recounting the kinds of questions asked of event 
absentees--“What do you do at night?” or “Why didn’t you go to the cultural event?” or 


“Why didn’t you go to the assembly?” or “Why didn’t you go to the dance?”—Don 


* 25,000 Hombres Daran la Bienvenida.” . 
” Cardenas’ quote on the lack of discord in Tabasco can be found in “Carta Abierta de un Trabajador 
Tabasqueno para cl Senador por Michoacan Ernesto Soto Reyes” (MExico, 1936). p. II. 


Francisco underscored the Suspicious, even paranoid, nature of certain Garrido-era 
operatives. '° 

Sometimes local operatives could be downright overbearing. Bartolo Perez ea 
farmer from the rancheria Playa del Rosario in the municipality of El Centro, complained 
in a 1934 letter to President Abelardo Rodriguez, that he and six of his companeros were 
“constantly pestered by the state police for not wanting to show up for the innumerable 
unpaid jobs that they daily assign us.” Not only were they obliged to open paths two days 
a week, reported Pérez, but they were called upon to build kiosks for local fairs, dance 
halls and cven airplane landing fields. Pérez noted ruefully that the police commander 
stationed at the rancheria had no compunction about “taking lives” and that many 
residents “Shad had to flee to Chiapas,” abandoning their homes and fields. !! 

Municipal agents and police officers, of course, were the necessary underlings in a 
loyalty-based political network that included municipal presidents, local deputies, federal 
deputics and senators. The latter lobbied members of the presidential cabinet, their 
congressional colleagues, and other federal-level officials for policies and favors that 
benefited garridista Tabasco. Local officials meanwhile, including state legislators, but 


especially municipal presidents (and the police officers and municipal agents in their 


° Interview with Francisco Sanchez Cruz conducted by Kristin Harper, August 26, 2001, Villa Vicente 
Guerrero, Centla, Tabasco. Other examples of social control included ordering barefoot subjects to work 
small jobs, which would enable them to buy shoes, and fining parents who did not send their children to 
school. Though Sanchez Cruz implied that some of these actions were extreme, for the most part he linked 
interventions of this kind with social betterment. 

'! AHFT-DGG. rollo 19, “Atropellos de Autoridades,” exp. 402. The unpaid activities to which Pérez 
referred are highly significant. The garridistas frequently required their citizens to donate labor to tasks 
deemed of the public interest. 1 examine this phenomenon in, “Revolutionary Reform at the Margin of the 
Law: The Case of Road Building in Tomas Garrido Canabal’s Tabasco.” Governors of the Mexican 
Revolution: Portraits of Courage, Corruption and Conflict, William H. Beezley and Jurgen Buchenau. eds. 
(Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources Inc., forthcoming). 
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employ) kept “order” on the ground. The order they kept, however, often came at a high 


Dmee 


The historical record for the Garrido era fairly brims with stories about corrupt— 
even violent--municipal presidents. Pilar Forcelledo, who spoke to me about her 
childhood in Macuspana during a 2002 interview, recalled that the municipal president 
there had a reputation for great cruelty. Her family was never bothered by him, she 
acknowledged, perhaps because he had grown up with her mother. Indeed, Dofia Pilar 
remembered that he would stop by her family home when she was a youngster to ask her 
mother for a gourd of posol. Even so, she recalled overhearing her mother and uncle 
talking about how this particular municipal president removed “enemies of the regime” 
trom their jail cells during the night, killing them. “He hurt other people, definitely, but 
never my family, never, no no...other people, yes.”!” Sadly, this is but one example of 
municipal-level violence that | could recount. Since people’s most direct experience with 
government was likely to occur in the municipalities where they lived, it is easy to 
appreciate the ambivalence Tabascans felt about Garrido’s rule. 

In his largely unflattering book about the regime, Tomds Garrido: al derecho yal 
reves, Manuel Gonzalez Calzada suggests that Garrido may have been ignorant to the 
“cacique-style tyrannies” that pervaded the municipalities and small rural hamlets.'> Was 
Garrido aware of the pervasiveness of arbitrary government in the municipalities? Was 


countenancing a few bad apples the price that had to be paid to “maintain order” in a 


? Interview with Maria del Pilar Forcelledo conducted by Kristin Harper. Villahermosa, Tabasco. 
February 5, 2002. . 

'* Manual Gonzalez, Calzada, Tomds Garrido: al derecho yal revés (México D.F. 1940), p. 66. Arguing 
that many municipal operatives were power-hungry opportunists who turned their back on Garrido after 
1935, Gonzalez Calzada partially exonerates the Tabascan caudillo. 
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sometimes unstable political environment? Was loyalty the primary criterion for 


maintaining one’s position in the regime? Were local officials given the green light to 
adopt forcible measures if it meant advancing government goals? | suspect that to varying 
degrees we could answer these questions in the affirmative. Garrido was simply too much 
“im the know” to have been Systematically ignorant of his underlings’ actions. Even so, | 
Was struck by the fact that several of the people | interviewed for this dissertation, even 
when they acknowledged that abuses occurred during the Garrido era, nonetheless 
distanced Tomas Garrido from unsavory acts. Twill reflect on this pattern at greater length 
in the conclusion—for | think it significant. | only mention it here to underscore the extent 
(o which coercion and arbitrariness undermined the many beneficent policies pursued by 
the gurridistas, and hence, the regime's popularity. 

In terms of imposing social discipline, government officials could not go It alone. 
They relied on state-friendly interest groups to promote their social, economic, and 
political objectives. We have already become familiar with the resistance leagues’ role in 
reinforcing garridismo. tHowever, in 1932 a new organization took shape: the Bloque de 
Jovenes Revolucionarios, otherwise known as the “red shirts.” 


The “Camisas Rojas”: Liability or Benefit? 


Visually distinctive in their black and red uniforms, the mixed-gender Bloque de 
Jovenes Revolucionarios was the Garrido regime’s most iconic interest group. Comprised 
of young people between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, and frequently referred to as 


the camisas rojas--the BJR was inaugurated in Villahermosa in 1932, although a series of 


party-loyal youth organizations and initiatives had predated its founding.'* The leader of 
the Bloque was Alfonso Bates Caparroso, the nephew of garridista Senator Alcides 
Caparroso, and the primo hermano of Garrido’s fiercely loyal young confidant, Amado 
Caparroso.'!° The Garrido regime’s colorful (and controversial) foot soldiers in the war 
against God and alcohol—they are remembered today for having searched people’s homes 
for saints and aguardiente and for their burlesque parodies of the Catholic Church. 

During his 1934 visit, Lazaro Cardenas extolled the camisas rojas as “idealistic” 
and “collective-minded” youth organization.’ One former camisa roja who J interviewed 
in 2001 expressed similar sentiments, although he was quick to express the reservations he 
held about the Garrido regime. Born into a prosperous family, Aristides Prats was 
attending a state-sanctioned private school in Villahermosa at the time that he joined the 
camisas rojas at the age of thirteen or fourteen. Don Aristides recalled that camisa roja 
activities included singing patriotic hymns, marching in formation, performing 
calisthenics, and attending anticlerical and anti-aleohol speeches.'’ He felt that the young 
people in the Bloque were imbued with the goal of “bringing the country” and 
economically disadvantaged “youth” to a “higher standard of living.” Notwithstanding 


these lofty sentiments, Don Aristides reported that membership in the Blogue was 


' For an analysis of the BJR’s founding see. Kirshner, Tomds Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Red Shirt 
Movement, pp. 57-64. One version has it that the Red Shirts were organized in 1932 to militate against the 

campaign for federal deputy being waged by one of the regime's most trenchant critics—Salvador Camelo 
Solar. See, Gonzilez Calzada, Tomds Garrido: al derecho y al revés, pp. 59-60. Alan Kirshner, though. 
counters Gonzalez Calzada’s theory on the origin of the red shirts. in Tomds Garrido Canabal and the 
Mexican Red Shirt Movement, p. 62, f.n. #25. 

Calzada. Tomds Garrido: al derecho y al revés , pp. 60-61. 
° 25,000 Hombres Dardn la Bienvenida.” 

” Interestingly, he made no mention of the house searches (organized to confiscate saints or alcohol) which 
gave the group its notoriety. This may have to do with the fact that he found the re gime’s anticlerical 
policies objectionable. (See his comments on saint burning in Chapter Five). His young age may account for 
his not being given this sometimes-uncomfortable assignment. 


So) 


obligatory, and that young people who arrived late to meetings or missed events ran the 
risk of arrest.'® 

This was also the recollection of David Velasquez Alberto, who as a young 
agricultural worker in Comalcalco was required to join the Bloque. Like Prats, he 
indicated that punishments were meted out to those who failed to participate. About forty- 
men strong (from what I can gather, rural-based camisa roja organizations were largely a 
male phenomenon) the Bloque organized in his rancheriq engaged in military training 
exercises on Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. It was also their responsibility to attend 
events and conduct house-to-house searches for saints. Asked how people reacted when 
their homes were searched, Don David observed, “‘some resisted”’—using machetes to 
repel the visitors.'” Don David never indicated that he had had any Close calls. However, 
as the following story from another former Bloque member suggests, confiscating and 


destroying saints could be a scary proposition. 


Burning Saints in Amatlan 


During my research stint in Tabasco I took a pleasure trip to Villa Tapijulapa in the 
southern municipality of Tacotalpa. My destination was Tomas Garrido’s vacation home 
“Villa Luz.” Located in a wooded area and surrounded by sulfur baths, Villa Luz was 
arguably Garrido’s favorite Tabascan get-away spot. As I journeyed out to the house, I 


met a municipal employee from Tacotalpa who was escorting the crew of a Tabascan 


'S Interview with Aristides Prats de Salazar. In 1933 Garrido issued orders to the state’s seventeen 
municipal presidents to encourage the formation of local Bloques. By 1935 membership had become 
obligatory. Sec, Kirshner, Tomds Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Red Shirt Movement, pois: 

" Interview with David Velasquez Alberto conducted by Kristin Harper, February 24. 2002. Rancheria 
Zapata, Comalcalco, Tabasco. 
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television program to Villa Luz. He asked what brought me to Vaptjulapa, and | told him 


of my interest in Tomas Garrido. Fascinated by the history of his state—he was working 


ona history of Tacotalpa when we met in 2001—Cesar Gurefa Cérdoba offered to arrange 
oral history interviews For me in Tapijulapa. Several weeks later | returned there for the 
Inectings. 

My lirst interview was with hinety-four year old Rubén Camacho, A (clegraph 
operator during the Garrido era, he had also picked up shilts loading and unloading Fruit. 
Seemingly a member of a local resistance league, Don Rubén had also been a member of 
the Bloque. Like David Velasquez, Don Rubén insinuated that he was not a willing 
member of the Blogue- —indicating that one had lite choice but to participate in the group. 
So when the municipal president ordered seven or cight members of the Bloque to travel to 
Amatlan, Chiapas, to burn saints, they agreed. (Don Rubén indicated that a refusal of the 
municipal presidents order would have resulted in jail time). Provisioned with horses and 
guns, the young men set out for Amatlan. Leaving Tapijulapa at eleven 0° clock at night, 
they arrived in the Chiapan town of Amathin at 3:00 a.m. After cating a snack of collee 
and bread, they were given a hammer to break the door of the local church. Once inside, 
one of the young men enthusiastically climbed onto the main alter grabbing religious 
adornments, such as “small angels.” 

By 4:00 am. the saints had been stacked by the entrance of the municipal palace. 
Don Rubén assumed they would set fire to the pile and fee on their horses. But they were 
laken inside the municipal building where they were to wait until morning. At 8:00 a.m. 


the school opened and a local teacher handed the children a gourd lull of gasoline to throw 


on the saimts that had been mounded in the town-square. When the townspeople realized 
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what was happening, they descended on the scene with sticks, machetes, and rifles. 
Meanwhile, the Tabascan contingent was still in the municipal palace, “with nothing but a 
rifle.” Fearing the angry crowd outside, someone sent off a telegram asking for 
reinforcement. About an hour and a half later a young man named Manuel Herrera 
arrived. A talented horn player, he blew his instrument at the entrance of Amatldn 
(apparently out of sight of the angry villagers). As Don Rubén recounted, “the people of 
Amatlan believed that the soldiers had come to defend [us]...so we slipped out, got on our 
horses, and returned [to Tapijulapa]”, Reflecting on the incident, Don Rubén mused, 
“And that is how we burned saints in the state of Chiapas...we went to even these 
extremes, because they forced us to.” 

It is possible that this story about Tabascan red shirts burning saints in Chiapas 
made the national news: certainly anti-Garrido newspapers in Mexico City made a habit of 
reporting on the unseemly behavior of Tabascan radicals. These papers would have a hey- 


day tn 1935 when the camisas rojas killed five churchgoers in Mexico City. 


Wither Garridismo 

On November 30, 1934 General Cardenas was inaugurated President of Mexico.”! 
During the pomp and circumstance of the Inauguration Ceremony, one group made an 
especially strong visual impression: the Tabascan red shirts. They had arrived in the 
Mexican capital two days earlier, following on the heels of Tomas Garrido who had been 


named to Cardenas” cabinet as the Minister of Agriculture. Having established 


Interview with Ruben Camacho conducted by Kristin Harper with the assistance of Cesar Garcia 
Cordoba, February 1, 2002, Villa Tapijulapa, Tacotalpa. Tabasco. 

y . . 

*' Dulles. Y. sterday in Mexico, p. 602 


headquarters in Mexico City (and several other Mexican states besides Tabasco) the red 
shirts gained visibility—and notoriety—in 1934 and 1935. During Garrido’s stint in 
Cardenas’ cabinet, many red shirts held positions in the Federal Ministry of Agriculture, 
Where they were reputed to have answered Garrido’s daily query, “Does God exist?” with 
the response “He has never existed.” Of course red shirt anticlericalism was not limited to 
the office. The camisas rojas, whose membership expanded with the participation of 
young men and women from Mexico City, engaged in a series of anticlerical activities in 
the Mexican capital. One month after their arrival in Mexico City, in fact, an imbroglio 
involving the camisas rojas broke out in front of a church in Coyoacan. The clash left five 
Catholics and one camisa roja, a young recruit from Mexico City named Ernesto Malda, 
dead.?? 

His camisas rojas frequently excoriated in the press, Garrido survived that 
particular debacle. However, when Cardenas initiated his split from Calles—a move that 
prompted the newly inaugurated Mexican President to ask for resignations in his heavily 
Callista cabinet-- Garrido’s political fortunes wavered. After handing in his resignation in 
June, Tomas Garrido flew back to Tabasco. There, he assumed the directorship of 
Tabasco’s Department of Public Education.” However, as he set about directing the 
educational program that had so distinguished his regime, plans were afoot in Mexico City 
to uproot garridisimo once and for all. 

With Garrido out of the president’s cabinet and former president Calles (Garrido’s 


long-time political protector) out of the country, anti-Garrido activists in Mexico City saw 


* Kirshner, Tomas Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Red Shirt Movement, pp. 93-105. For a detailed 
discussion of the Coyoacan affair and its aftermath, sce. Kirshner, chapter four. 

~ In a warm letter to the President, Garrido informed Cardenas of his new appointment: “As a son of the 
Revolution, | will work...wherever my services are needed...1.am immensely satisfied that in this modest 
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a political opening and pounced on tt. According to John W.E. Dulles, these Garrido 


adversaries “focused [their] hope on a rather Immediate objective. ‘The Tabasco electoral 
law called for an election on August 18, 1935, to fill the state's single legislative chamber, 


By July 18...nine diputados and nine substitute diputados representing the state’s nine 


clectoral districts would have to be registered in Tabasco."7" Calling themselves the 
Comite Libertador, the group planned a “punitive expedition” to Villahermosa in advance 
of the July 18 deadline. 

The group's leader was Tabasean-exile Rodulfo Brito Foucher, Dean of the Law 
School al Mexico's National Autonomous University. Active in the de la Huerta rebellion, 
Brito’s dislike of Garrido was intense and personal, (You may remember trom Chapter 
Two, thatthe garridistas had attempted to expropriate his mother's Frontera property in 
1923.) In 1935, as members of the Comite Libertador prepared their mission to Tabasco, 
Brito arranged meetings with high-level Tederal officials to ask for salely guarantees. One 
oF those who received hint was Francisco Mugica, the Sceretary of Communications and 
Public Works, who allegedly told “Brito and his followers: ‘you can go calm and confident 
that General Cardenas is aman of honor who will not permit you to be assassinated ’."° 

In John Koster Dulles colorlul telling of it, (vo chartered planes carrying twenty 
passengers—hall of them students—lelt Mexico City for Villahermosa on July 14, 
Informed of the expeditionaries” impending arrival, and concerned about a possible 
outbreak of violence, federal soldiers had been stationed at the Villahermosa arport, 


When they arrived, a small contingent of Vabascan residents was on hand to greet them, 


post L will share with the selfless educators of Tabasco, for whom you have had affection and sympatiiy, 
the pedagogical responsibilities of the moment.” Dronindo, Toms Garrido, su vida yvsulevenda, p. 10S, 
“Dulles, Yesterday in Mexico, peel. 

bid. p. 682. 
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Pabascan drivers, however, had been “forbidden to lransport” the britista expedition 


members, so they were forced to walk the mile and a half into town. Once there, Brito and 
his Companions set up shop in the “humble dwelling of a Tabascan worker,” since hotels, 
too, had been ordered not to accommodate them. Inside their provisional headquarters, 
Brito began to draw up a slate of candidates to participate in the upcoming election. As 
Dulles wrote, “From the very start commissions of peasants from all over the state paid 
calls on the leaders of the Expedition and [Brito] lost no time jn Inquiring of these about 
their secret leaders, studying carefully the attributes of all in order to form a suitable fist in 
opposition to the dictatorship.”?° 

The next day the group took steps to move to more “secure” headquarters. Having 
decided to proceed to their new location in (Wo separate groups, the first delegation of 
expeditionaries, accompanied by some local supporters, set out at 10:00 in the morning. 
Taunted by a large crowd of camisas rojas, who “hurled. .insults...old fruit and other 
objects,” the expeditionary members continued their march. However, when they reached 
a paruicular intersection, the group encountered another band of garridistas headed by 
former governor and current federal senator, Ausencio Cruz. “Hemmed in from in front 
and behind,” wrote Dulles, the britistas were fired upon.”’ Alan Kirshner posits a slightly 
different scenario, suggesting that an expedition member, infuriated at being hit by a trash 


bucket hurled by the red shirts, fired into the air. Once a shot rang out, “All bedlam broke 


loose.” The clash claimed the lives of five expeditionaries—including the twenty-four 


See 
* Thid., pp. 652-653. Brito Poucher did not particularly desire political power in Tabasco (he had made his 
professional life in Mexico City) and Cardenas would ask him to abandon Tabasco in the wake of the . 
punitive expedition in any case. Brito Foucher’s desire to oust the garridistas was based on longstanding 
rolitical and personal differences with Garrido Canabal. 

“Ibid. pp. 652-654. 
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year old younger brother of Rudolfo Brito Foucher—and seven garridistas. Many more 


were wounded.2° 


President Cardenas ordered an immediate investigation into the incident. Tensions, 
however, were becoming unbearable, not only in Tabaseo, but Mexico City, where the 
young expedition members killed in Tabasco had been converted into martyrs. Concerned 
that a rebellion might break out in Tabasco, the federal government sent several military 
battalions into the state. By July 22, Cardenas recommended to the Permanent 
Commission of the National Congress that state powers in Tabasco be terminated. The 
congressional body delivered a unanimous vote in favor of the resolution, forcing 
garridista Governor Manuel Lastra to step down, He was replaced by General Aureo 
Calles.”” Several weeks later, the newly appointed Chief Military Officer in Tabasco paid 
a visit to Tomas Garrido, who had remained in Tabasco after Lastra had been deposed. 
Garrido was encouraged to “abandon the state” and given the assurance that Cardenas 
would respect “Tabascan revolutionary achievements.” Garrido agreed, flying into exile in 
Costa Rica in his signature black and red airplane, “El Guacamayo,*° 

Reactions to Garrido’s downfall were decidedly mixed in Tabasco. Some people 
when they learned of the Permanent Commission's decision organized “festive 
demonstrations.” A group of disenchanted caniisas rojas, tor their part, burned their shirts 
when Garrido finally abandoned the state"! Aristides Prats remembered these spontaneous 


outbursts, recalling how celebratory corridos had been sung m the market place, and how 


* Kirshner, Tomds Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Red Shirt Mov eniem, pp. 220-221. 

- ibid. pp. 228-235; and Dulles, Yesterday in Mexico, pp. 657-658. 

” Dromundo, Tomds Garrido, su vida y su leyenda, pp. 167-168. 

' Kirshner, Tous Garrido Canabal and the Mexican Red Shirt Movement, p. 237: and Dromundo, Tons 
Garrido, su vida y su leyenda, p. 422. 
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disaffected Bloque members had tied the sleeves of their red shirts together, creating “large 


garlands” that were then strewn “from balcony to balcony.” Carmen Acosta, though, 
remembered that a more somber atmosphere pervaded the worker colony where she lived. 
“We felt bad, the people who lived here in the colony... you see, many [felt] grateful. I 
always felt that we paid for the plot and everything, but he did a great favor for the poor.” 
She also implied that the garridistas had meant for that favor to be a lasting one. Once the 


government had been overthrown, Dofia Carmen reported, “Senorita Santa Marfa and a 


nolary...gave out property titles to all the people [in the colony].”** 


The End of the Road 

Garrido returned to Mexico in 1940 and established his residence in Mexico City. 
According to his friend and admirer Baltasar Dromundo, he led a “simple life,” socializing 
with friends such as Lazaro Cardenas and Manuel Avila Camacho. Not long after his wife 
Dolores Llovera died, Garrido himself fell ill. He was taken to California where he died on 
April 8, 1943 at the age of fifty-two. When he learned of Garrido’s death, former president 
Cardenas dispatched a message indicating his desire that he be brought back to Mexico in a 
military airplane so that revolutionary tribute might be paid to him. When the plane 
carrying Garrido’s ashes arrived at the Mexico City airfield, Cardenas and a host of other 
revolutionary notables were on hand to to receive it." 

Per Garrido’s wishes, his ashes were taken to Tabasco, and sprinkled on one of its 


many rivers. Esperanza Baeza, who spoke to me about her memories of the Garrido era 


*? Intreview with Aristides Prats de Salzar 
33 Interview with Carmen Acosta Viuda de Montero. 
* Dromundo, Tomds Garrido, su vida y su leyenda, p. 171. 
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during a 2001 interview, was among the crowd that gathered to watch. “From a small jar 


they threw [the ashes of] Don Tomas into the Grijalva River.” “Like this,” she showed me, 


imitating the sprinkling of ashes with her hand. “We went to sec that...oh, how the people 


cried. Because this man was very kindly, he helped the poor, he helped all the poor, he 


gave them food, he gave them drink, a house to live in, money to buy everything, and they 


; 35 
were very upset by his passing....” 


Surely elsewhere on that day, other Tabasans were celebrating Garrido’s final 


Passage. 


Interview with Esperanza Baeza Baeza conducted by Kristin Harper, December 6, 2001, Villahermosa, 
Tabasco. 
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CONCLUSION 


Know then, minds too stiff 

Most often stumble, and the rigid steel 
Baked in the furnace, made exceeding hard, 
Thou seest most often split and broken lie. 


Antigone 

On the eve of the Revolution few would have believed that Tabasco—large 
portions of which were submerged under water for months at a time and whose 
inhabitants suffered wave after wave of debilitating epidemic illnesses—would emerge as 
one of Mexico’s revolutionary “stars.” Yet under the “disciplinary” guidance of Tomas 
Garrido Canabal’s regime, Tabasco underwent an extraordinary transformation, and the 
lives of the state’s residents were touched in the process. For numerous Tabascans the 
changes were welcome. Increased wages and access to schooling, for example, were 
tangible benefits to which Tabascans could point if they needed a reminder that a 
Revolution had taken place. And if toeing (or at least tolerating) the party line was the 
trade-off for attaining a better quality of life, then that was something many people were 
willing to accept. If it sounds like Iam denying Garrido a base of genuine social support, 
let me be clear: for some Tabascans there was no sense of compromise, their admiration 
for the Garrido regime was deeply felt, their support of it militantly expressed. 

Yet the changes wrought in Tabascan society during the Garrido era disturbed 
many Tabascans. For some, garridismo appeared to threaten their traditionally privileged 
lifestyles, and wealthier Tabascans who opposed Garrido and the policies he undertook as 


: : | « . oe ea is 
long-time regional strongman, fled the state.’ Then again, many Tabascans, regardless of 


'It is important to acknowledge, however, that many of the state’s wealthy citizens stayed on in Tabasco, 
embracing or opportunistically cooperating with state policies, a reminder that wealth alone did not 
determine whether one accepted or rejected garridismo. 
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their social class, rejected the Garrido regime lor its excess authority, bristling at its 
unbending attitudes towards the Catholic Church and its obsession with ensuring 
“loyalty.” 

Garrido’s most trenchant Opponents mobilized to defeat him (and the social 
project his regime represented) on numerous occasions, Early in his administration, local 
opponents OF garridismo joined the de la Huerta rebellion In hopes of dislodging him 
from the governor’s chair, Only momentarily successtul, they would try to defeat him 
again in 1926—this time by mounting an agpressive gubernatorial campaign against the 
nulitantly pro-Garrido candidate, Ausencio Cruy, Both the military rebellion of 1923 and 
the electoral challenge of 1926 (which occasionally took on the aspect of an armed 
conflict) presented serious challenges to the political project known as garridismo. That 
the Garrido regime was able to repel these not Insignificant threats, was due both to the 
populay mobilization of its most loyal constituencies. and the intervention of federal 
authorities, revealing the complex way in which power was mediated and maintained in 
revolutionary Mexico, 

The events of 1923 and 1926, this thesis has argued, served to harden a regime 
that was already disposed to act a gressively toward its opponents. Suspicious and 
paranoid (and understandably so) the Garrido regime adopted a defensive governing 
posture, “This ts exemplified by the community surveillance measures adopted by the 
regime. Moreover, defensiveness was institutionalized in structures such as the 
resistance leagues (founded in 1924), the state-run labor entity that sought to 


simultancously empower workers and create a bulwark against enemies of the regime. 
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Garvidista labor policies did, in fact, eMipower some workers, but this cmpowerment was 
“regimented,” (to borrow Christopher Boyer’ s concept) and therefore partial. 

Whether tn urban working class circles, rural hamlets, or the commercial sector, 
the ability to prosper in garridista Tabasco was predicated on one’s loyally to the regime. 
A defensive (loyalty-based) governing strategy may very well have been the key to the 
Garrido regime’s survival in the unstable 1920s, but il was nota viable governing 
strategy in the long term. Moreover, by stubbornly refusing to “negotiate” the religious 
question in ‘Pabasco, the garridistas lost vital support. Many of the people | interviewed 
for this dissertation suggested that Garrido’s unbending anticlericatism was his Catal flaw. 
lor her part, Esperanza Marin Dehesa, an cighty-three year old former nurse from 
Balancan, wondered but that Garrido might have stayed in power longer had he softened 
his stance toward the Church.’ ftis an intriguing hypothesis, one that speaks to Maryjoric 
Becker's formulation regarding what Lazaro Cardenas learned from the Michoacan 
peasantry about governance: “that ideological conformity was not necessary for 


vol 
governmental control. 


Suiking a Balance 

i was a sunny afternoon in October of 2001, and 1 was in the home of Aristides 
Prats to conduct my fifth interview. We had been talking for over an hour, and the 
Interview was Winding down. When | asked if he thought there was something else that 
people should know about the Garrido era that my questions had not addressed, he said, 


“Well, the most important thing to repeat to you is that Garrido established for 


? an 
Boyer, Becoming Campesinos, p. US. 

“interview with Luz Esperanza Marin Dehesa Vita, de Castro conducted by Kristin Clirper, August (4, 
2001, Bakinedn, ‘Cabasco. 
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approximately fifteen years a revolutionary dictatorship that exercised excess authority, 


Infringing on people's individual liberties and] limiting their freedoms... .but [there were] 
good things and bad things. Education for all Was a great achievement that history should 
record, because there were no kids Who were not in school, and there were schools for all 
the state’s children.” 

This observation goes a long way in explaining the irreconcilable opinions about 
the Garrido era. For the regime that insisted that children receive an education—opening 
hundreds of schools in even the state’s remotest corners (and providing free breakfasts 
besides)--was the same one that relied on cocrcion lo secure its governing mandate. The 
government that helped working class Tabascans acquire their own homes, was the same 
one that sacked the ranches and homes of its “political enemies.” The regime that offered 
all manner of assurances to members of the resistance leagues, curtailed the liberties of 
working-class Tabascans who failed to join. 

Significantly, nearly all of the people | interviewed acknowledged that there were 
positive and negative aspects of the Garrido regime. Some of the interviewees’ 
Interpretations emphasized the regime's accomplishments, while others emphasized what 
Was lamentable about those days. But as [re-read the interviews in preparation lor 
writing the dissertation, | noticed a curious pattern. A number of people, in 
acknowledging that the regime had objectionable characteristics, nevertheless exonerated 
Garrido Irom wrongdoing. Typical of this trend was David Velasquez” contention that 


Garrido was a “good man, a good governor” but that negative elements had derailed his 


er ei‘ 
Becker, Setting the Virgin on lire, p. 162. 
"Interview with Aristides Prats de Salazar. 


program.° While it is true that local operatives implemented punitive measures, and that 
some of them may have acted in Ways that were not condoned by the regime, | was 
nevertheless intrigued that some people were anxious to distance Garrido—the man— 
from the administration he dominated. 

As I thought about, it occurred to me that for Tabascans of the 1920s and 1930s, 
Garrido was a palpable figure. He visited their communities, schools, and workshops. 
He handed them prizes at state fairs, and recruited young people to attend the rural 
normal schools. He has been described as affable and charming, and to the extent that he 
had a dark side, this would not have been on display when he was out mingling with the 
people of his state. Perhaps separating Garrido (who most of the interviewees saw in 
person at least once during his tenure as Tabascan strongman) from the less savory 
aspects Of his regime gave them permission to acknowledge what was admirable about it. 
Or perhaps fam simply engaging in psychological projection: tonging, as | am, to believe 
that the unarguably mixed tegacy of garridismo tended more towards the good than 


towards the bad. 


© Interview with David Velasquez Alberto. 
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